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OUR NOTE BOOK. 
BY L. F. AUSTIN. 
Woman has a new enemy, one Cloudesley Brereton, 
who shows up her selfishness in the Zzmes. Not con- 
tent with wasting her husband’s substance on mere 
display, so that the poor man must work himself to 
the bone to make both ends meet, she robs him of 
his small leisure by dragging him to routs and 
crushes, where his brain-tissue is paralysed by vapid 
talk. Years ago, in a popular comedy, a_ fashion- 
able young man addressed to every woman he met 
this original and sprightly observation—‘‘I suppose this 
is the last ball of the season?’’ It made so deep and 
widespread an impression that before the end of the 
evening, a partner, introduced to him for the first time, 
remarked with an air of extraordinary inspiration: ‘I 
suppose this is the last ball of the season.’’ He looked 
at her thoughtfully, and said in a deliberate tone: ‘‘ Do 
you know, I should not be at all surprised if we had 
another!’ But that young man had no brain - tissue 
and no cares; he was not a weary husband, who knew 
that his last spark of intelligence was flickering out 
in the windy babble. Have you not seen this luckless 
wight standing in a doorway with a look of pathetic 
appeal? What it says is: ‘‘ Please don’t tell me the 
room is very warm, that the weather we have been 
having lately is very disappointing, that the English 
climate must be changing, don’t you know. True! I quite 
agree. I have known the climate these forty years, and 
it has been changing all the time. But do please let me 
alone. I have got just one little bit of brain-tissue left, and 
1 want it to earn money enough to pay for that expensive 
gown which my wife has come here expressly to exhibit! ”’ 


In one of Mr. Mallock’s books there is an eminent 
philosopher who appears at a rout, and enters into the 
babble with zest. His brain-tissue suffers no damage, 
for it turns out that he is engaged upon a great work of 
sociology, and the conversation of wasteful ladies who 
exhibit their expensive gowns supplies him with valu- 
able material. Here’s a useful hint to Mr. Cloudesley 
Brereton’s weary husbands. Let them smile cheerfully 
in the doorway and produce their sociological note- 
‘*Dear me! Do you really think the climate 
is changing? Pardon me for jotting down a memor- 
andum of that opinion. You are the sixteenth person 
who has made the same remark to me this evening. 
The weight of evidence is well-nigh overwhelming ; 
so far, not a single dissentient voice. Yes, I am 
writing a treatise on the social aspect of the elements. 
The chapter upon which I am engaged at present is 
entitled ‘The Moral Effect of Gossip on the Climate.’ 
So you see you have really done me a great service. 
Your kind wishes for the success of my book inspire 
me with fresh energy. I feel the brain-tissue growing. 
Do I expect to make any money by this occupation ? 
Well, in my wildest dreams I sometimes see myself 
paying for expensive gowns with the 
publisher’s cheque! ”’ 


books. 


my wife’s 


How is that for refreshment to the down-trodden 
bread-winner ? Of course, his wife may say, as they 
are driving home, ‘‘ My dear John, what is this dreadful 
nonsense you have been talking to everybody? People 
came to me quite upset; they said you must be going out 
of your mind. One woman actually said it was my fault— 
I shouldn’t make you work so hard!’’ The down- 
trodden one sees his opening. ‘* Did she, my dear? 
Spiteful creature! It’s quite true, though—I am out 
of my mind. Don’t be alarmed. I leave my mind 
at the office, so as to have a really jolly time with 
Let me see; we have another party to-morrow 

I have a capital idea for conversation in the 
supper-room. Yes, I shall go down to supper pretty 
often, so as to amuse as many women asI can. No, I 
won’t tell you now what my idea is—you ’ll hear of it, I 
daresay.’’ She does hear of it, and the connubial discus- 
sion that follows is rather critical. ‘‘ John, are you mad, 
or are you bent on disgracing both of us?’’ ‘* Good 
gracious, Sophonisba, what’s the matter?’’ ‘* Your 
talk in the supper-room was a perfect scandal. What 
did you mean by asking the waiters for buttermilk ?’’ 
‘* Science, my dear, science, and a sound rule of health. 
Professor Metchnikoff says that sour milk introduces a 
friendly bacillus into the large intestine——’’ ‘‘ How 
can you talk of such horrors at supper?’’ ‘‘ The 
witching time! I told old Lady O’Gormandysert that 
she gives food and lodging every day to 128 thousand 
millions of homeless microbes.’’ ‘‘ Yes, and she rushed 
upstairs in hysterics!’’ ‘‘ My dear, if she had only waited 
she would have learned,-on the authority of Professor 
Metchnikoff, that the bacillus of buttermilk smites these 
Amalekites, or, rather, drowns them in lactic acid.”’ 


you. 
night. 


Husbands, take heart! By these devices ye may 
gain your liberty, and stay snugly at home recruiting 
your brain-tissue with the articles in the PalZ Mall 
Alagazine on the state of English fiction. It is a sad 
The fashion of our novelists, writes Mrs. Craigie, 
is ‘‘to describe women as they never were and men 
as they cannot be. Though ‘‘sick of twaddle,’’ 
are not yet able to ‘‘digest the verities.’’ 


state. 
’? 


readers 


Mr. Edmund Gosse laments the ‘‘ chartered banality 
of the respectable English novelist.’”’ He wants 
novels to ‘challenge all the musty formulas of 
conduct.’” Mr. Lang cannot understand what all 
the pother is about. If anybody has a genius for 
writing novels, let him or her go ahead. As for the 
novelists mentioned in this discussion, ‘‘Some of them 
bore me, others I know would bore me if I gave them 
the chance; of others I never heard.’’ Still more 
sardonic is Mr. W. L. Courtney, who says that ‘‘ girls 
can easily write novelettes,’’ but the ‘‘ idealising and con- 
summating art’’ of fiction is beyond the range of woman. 
It must be comforting to sit quietly at home and read 
that, while your wife is exhibiting her expensive gowns. 


But I suspect the editor of the Pa// Mall Magazine 
of a subtle irony. ‘‘Let us put these critics in a row,”’ 
says he with a chuckle, ‘‘and see how they will 
score off one another. Observe the countenance of 
Mr. Lang when he finds Mr. Gosse challenging the 
musty formulas of conduct!’’ I thought there were 
heaps of novels nowadays wherein those formulas had 
a very bad time. But Mr. Lang, you may depend, 
has never heard of them, and will not give them the 
chance of boring him. Birds of a feather may flock 
together, but not the critic-birds. When they are 
inveigled by Mr. Halkett into his cage, they have not 
a feather left; they peck one another bare. Rare 
spectacle for the ladies who go on writing novels 
without that idealising and consummating art! 


Apart from eating and drinking, says an American 
observer, the theatre is the only recreation of Londoners. 
We don’t sit in cafés for the love of them; we have no 
parks; we have not the least notion of that zest of life 
which he has remarked in Berlin. No parks! The 
American gentleman is bidden to rub his eyes next 
time he pays us a visit; when he wakes up he may 
find himself lost in Kensington Gardens. Very 
useful, those gardens, for disconcerting the benighted 
foreigner who complains that London is a hideous con- 
glomeration of bricks. But except for nursemaids and 
children, do they minister much to the zest of life ? 
Pleasant to know that we have such leafy solitudes, 
should we ever need them; but I should say that the 
average man who dwells within easy reach of Ken- 
sington Gardens would feel as lost there as the benighted 
foreigner. A pleasant, commodious café under the 
trees would make them more sociable, no doubt; but 
what a sacrilegious challenge to the musty formulas 
of conduct! A café like the Cascade in the Bois de 
Boulogne, let us say, would be an outrage on our 
respectability. You might as well tweak Mrs. Grundy’s 
nose outright. So there is no refreshment in Ken- 
sington Gardens except tea—the sort of tea that is 
served at school feasts. 


But if we are rather indifferent to our open spaces, 
and green oases, and nice, deserted garden-squares, 
it is cheering to find them praised by the foreigner 
in a moment of illumination. Writing in the New 
York Critic, Miss Charlotte Harwood describes how 
she pined for London when she returned to her native 
city. Her patriotic heart yearned to cry: ‘‘ New York’s 
good enough for me!’’ But it was not. She found 
‘‘ill- kept streets, treeless, grassless, flowerless, desti- 
tute of grace or beauty, with nothing but the mis. 
used power of money glaring at every corner.’’ Then 
came odious comparisons. ‘‘In our self-sufficient arro- 
gance we have erected Towers of Babel to stifle and 
smother our people. If London, with its miles of parks, 
squares, and other open spaces, were put down on 
Manhattan Island, instead of New York, the awful heat 
of summer would be tempered by the air that would 
then reach us over cool green places, wide streets, 
and houses of unavaricious height.’’ This makes the 
Londoner feel good. I want to hasten to Kensington 
Gardens, and, seated on a penny chair (hang the 
expense!), ponder this tribute to our virtues. We build 
without avarice. Money does not glare from every 
corner, not even in Park Lane, supposed by some 
gloomy moralists to be the blatant architecture of 
sumptuous callousness! 


The daring of this lady takes away one’s breath. 
Such treason to the Monroe Doctrine as a wish that 
London were put down on Manhattan Island instead of 
New York cannot escape the attention of Mr. Roosevelt. 
It is only a few weeks to the Presidential Election ; 
and now is his chance to declare that true Americans 
would rather see Manhattan Island a swamp than 
suffer it to become a prey to the despotic traditions 
of British feudalism. What! Fifth Avenue turned into 
Piccadilly, and the Bowery into Bloomsbury ! Miss 
Harwood could not take our old squares without their 
aristocratic associations. And think of our collection 
of statues overlooking the Hudson! The news that 
George III. was profaning the soil made free by 
Washington would raise that revolutionary hero from 
his tomb. But let me not anticipate the eloquent 
periods which Mr. Roosevelt must be chiselling at this 
moment. Probably Mr. Parker is at work on a similar 
manifesto; but I put my money on the President. 


WITHIN THE FORBIDDEN CITY. 


Sometimes the stroller in a meadow finds a fat stone 
lying on the grass, and, raising it in idle curiosity, sees 
the ground beneath unhealthily discoloured, the lurk- 
ing-place of a hundred creeping things that scatter in 
all directions to avoid the light of day. The European 
visitor to Lassa may be forgiven if the comparison 
rises to the minds of his English readers when he 
sets out for them in detail the sights that he has wit- 
nessed. For East is East and West is West, and never 
the twain shall meet. From Suez, where the writ of 
the Decalogue ceases to run, up to far Peking, 
the East robes its many glories in a mantle of dirt. 
Small wonder, then, if the Westerner, into whose 
life the Sanitary Inspector has entered so deeply, 
takes some little time to see what lies hidden beneath 
the veil. 

In Lassa, the Western eye, offended by many horrid 
sights, takes in the more beautiful aspects of the city 
slowly and one by one. Gradually dirt and squalor lose 
their first power to offend: the spectator learns to ignore 
them in his search for beauty. Whether he paces the 
city’s Via Sacra, known to pilgrims as the Ling-kor, 
or from some outlying hill looks out over the Potala 
and Chagpori, or, in the darkness of the Ramo Ché, 
listens awestruck to the sound of invisible drums, some 
subtle atmosphere belonging to the city itself gives 
pause to the discontent and disgust of his earlier hours. 
He realises that, whatever his own feelings may be, the 
men and women surrounding him are in deadly earnest ; 
they are working for their souls as much as the howling 
Mohammedans who cast stones against the devil upon 
the hill of Arafat, or the toil-worn Jews who wail and 
plead by the Temple wall in the shadow of the great 
Mosque of Omar. 

Yes, Lassa is a city of pilgrimage, metropolis where- 
unto all Buddhists assemble, and doubtless the offences , 
of the city are hidden from their downcast eyes. You 
meet the pilgrims by the score, nay, by the hundred, 
coming from the west to reach the Ling-kor by the 
corner where the Chinese Temple comes near to 
meeting the Pargo- Kaling gate. They pass silently 
and with dignity through the ranks of the assembled 
beggars, praying-wheels in hand and on their lips the 
incantations that keep their souls from hell. Heavily 
clad in an enveloping cloak of dullest colour, barefooted 
or with thick shapeless boots, bareheaded, and with 
no ornament save a turquoise in the left ear, the 
men and women of the lower class are indistinguish- 
able at first sight. Perhaps it is well not to look 
too closely, for such claims as the women might 
make to good looks are heavily discounted by the 
crimson stains on the face. 

Among the crowd of unattractive devotees the 
trabas from the monasteries in their dark-red garments 
strike a more distinguished note; but bright colour is 
reserved for the State officials, whose gorgeous yellow 
robes lined with blue silk afford the most brilliant 
spectacle the Ling-kor shows. Save to defer or make 
way for them, the lower orders do not regard their 
rulers with any approach to interest. Changing and 
varied in aspect as the crowd of pilgrims, beggars, and 
officials is the circular road on which they meet. Some- 
times the Ling-kor is beautiful—a well-made path shaded 
by poplars and willows and clematis, with green grasses 
by the wayside, and the cool waters of the Lukang 
beyond. The lake is haunted by a devil who has taken 
the serpent form; he lives in the central island and 
demands sacrifices, just as though he had escaped 
from Western legendary lore and the company of people 
who have ceased to believe in spirits, good or bad, to take 
up his residence in more congenial quarters. Rushes 
hide the edges oi his home; giant trees cover it so 
closely that only the blue-tiled roof of the pavilion may 
be seen from the road. If the demon does live there, it 
must be admitted that he has done well to choose that 
corner of Lassa in preference to the Temples of Moru or 
Ramo-Ché, where the most of the sacred city’s evil 
spirits appear to have taken up their residence. ‘The 
deep-foliaged trees screen all his orgies, and beautiful 
water fowl, with dragon-flies of surpassing beauty, 
haunt the surrounding waters. Unfortunately, it is a 
small part of the Ling-kor’s task to show the traveller 
Lassa at its best. The remorseless road must girdle 
the city, and in so doing reaches a quarter in which 
the Ragyaba dwell in low mud huts, and wallow in the 
outlying filth among the black swine that live upon 
the dismembered dead. Here one finds the horr 
walls of which travellers have written, and here, too 
where the lowest of Lassa’s inhabitants cut up the 
dead that the pigs and pariah dogs may eat and 
thrive, the hollyhocks raise their heads to unusual height, 
and the sweet-smelling stocks strive hard to purify the 
air, while the free- growing nasturtium sprawls and 
spreads and shines regardless of its surroundings. And 
the Dalai Lama’s Palace, the Potala, dominates this 
foul quarter too: a mass of solid granite set high upon 
a hill, shaded deep crimson in parts, having all its 
turrets gilded. 

Within the temples, rites 
worship are unending, performed to the solemn sound 
of drums or the clash and blare of brass instruments. 
From end to end the city hums and throbs with 
religious life. Buddhism has become overgrown and 
monstrous in the hands of its priests, so that the 
gentle Gautama would shrink with horror from 
it. From the shade or darkness of a worship that 
should be beautiful, and has become almost obscene, 
how refreshing it is to wander into the bazaar, where 
the Orient at its best and brightest reasserts itself! 
The instinct to make money has prevailed overt all 
others—more powerful than love to cast out fear—and 
the Tibetan brings his wares and outwits the simple 
Indian soldiery. From early morning to high noon the 
bazaar is in full swing, and you shall buy, if you will, 
sealing wax, condensed milk, and cigarettes among 
the countless native trifles offered for sale. But by the 
afternoon the unsold goods have been removed, out of 
the way of the thunderstorm that is part and parcel 
of every August day in the city of the Grand Lama. 


that suggest devil- 
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THE WAR: AN EXPERT COMMENTARY. 
BY R.N. 


Once more the pivot of interest changes, and it is 
difficult at the moment of writing to say whether it is 
centred in the Far East or nearer home. Around 
Mukden, and the country lying between that place and 
Liao-yang, there is perceptible a lull—a decrease in 
energy more obvious, perhaps, on the part of the 
Russians than on that of the Japanese. Meantime 
we are receiving piecemeal the official story of the 
result of the great battle summarised in the list of 
trophies sent to Tokio, with which may be collated 
the dispatch of Kuropatkin on the same subject, so 
far as it has been allowed to transpire by the censors 
at St. Petersburg, Of even deeper import as_bear- 
ing on the big battle are the accounts of the corre- 
spondents who accompanied Kuroki in that marvellous 
turning movement, which all but succeeded, and was only 
foiled by the Russian General withdrawing the greater 
portion of his troops from his original front, to resist 
the blow which, had it been successful, would have 
resulted in his complete overthrow. The more light 
thrown on the subject, the clearer it becomes that 
Kuropatkin hoped to stay the enemy at Liao-yang, and 
the less chance he now has of holding them anywhere 
south of Harbin. ‘‘ You may be sure,’’ writes a pro- 
Russian correspondent from St. Petersburg, ‘‘ that 
neither Mukden nor Tieling will be seriously held.’’ 
Yet Tieling has been called the ‘‘ Thermopyle of 
Manchuria.’’ It may be so; but it can be turned, 
and the Japanese are adepts at the tactics of turn- 
ing strong positions. It has been made plain that 
what is really hampering the Russian General is 
want of transport. The railway has been used for 
the dispatch of men without the means to carry them 
to any distance from the line, and thus mere numbers 
are being pressed forward at the expense of the mobility 
of the army. It is the difficulty he has in getting away 
from the railway line that prevents Kuropatkin from 
attempting anything in the shape of an _ offensive 
movement. It is this that enables the Japanese to 
operate in three columns independent of one another, 
yet in continuous communication and prepared for 
concentration at the psychological moment. 

Turn we to Port Arthur, and there again we find 
evidence of an exhaustion which, if some of the corre- 
spondents are to be believed, has turned to ‘‘ a venomous 
fury.” That the situation has been recognised as 
hopeless from the Russian point of view has been 
apparent ever since the fleet was ordered to put to 
sea and not to return to the port. Indeed, if we 
may put any trust in some of the stories which are 
current in St. Petersburg, if that attempt at escape 
had succeeded, if Admiral Prince Ukhtomsky had 
obeyed his superior’s orders, then by this time 
Port Arthur would have surrendéred. It is only 
in consequence of the return of the fleet that the 
fortress holds out, and because General Stoessel has 
declared his belief that in the present temper of the 
Japanese their officers could not restrain them from 
massacre if they entered as the result of an assault. 
This very circumstance would appear an additional reason 
for surrender, but the same correspondent states that 
during the last days of his stay even flags of truce were 
no longer respected. The garrison was living on a diet 
of black bread, ammunition was scarce, and the masses 
of unburied bodies caused a terrible pollution of the 
air. While the outer world obtains some knowledge 
of what is transpiring inside from these stories of 
the refugees, it would seem that the garrison can no 
longer receive news from the outer eek: This is 
the only explanation t& be vouchsafed for the appeal 
which the new naval Commander-in-Chief, the Captain 
of the Bayan, the Russian Nelson, as he is called, 
has made to the Tsar for the immediate dispatch of 
the Baltic Fleet. 

But the Baltic Fleet—or the Second Pacific Squadron, 
as it is officially called—is not likely to go to the Far 
Zast this year. A few words about this squadron may 
be of interest now that at last it has left port. The 
squadron consists of six battle-ships: the Axzazsuvorov 
(flying the flag of Rear-Admiral Rozhestvenski), Os/abia 
(flying the flag of Rear- Admiral von Felkersam), 
Imperator Alexander I11., Sissot Veltkt, Navarin, 
and Borodino; five cruisers: the A/maz (flying the 
flag of Rear-Ad:niral Enkvist), the Dmztrz Donskot, 
Aurora, Svtetland, and Admiral Nakhimov; seven 
destroyers: the Aravz, Buint, Buistrt, Biedovt, 
Bezuprechnit, Bodri, and Blectiashtcht; and three 
transports: the A7zfaz (China), Korea, and the Anzaz 
Gorchakov. It will be noticed by naval students that 
of these vessels not a great number can be claimed as 
new—three, perhaps four, of the battle-ships are quite 
modern, and two out of the five cruisers may be placed 


in the same category. But the others, in construce 
tion and armament, are considerably out of date. On 
the other hand, all the destroyers are new, and are 


of an excellent type. The Tsar, accompanied by the 
Dowager - Empress and several of the Grand Dukes, 
made an inspection of the squadron in his yacht early 
in September, and his Majesty had a most enthusiastic 
reception. He also visited the battle-ship Ove/ and 
the cruiser O/eg, both of which are in dock at Cron- 
stadt, but nearly ready for sea. A few days after 
the inspection the fleet put to sea and proceeded to 


Libau, which it will make its headquarters while 
undergoing exercise in the Baltic: It is understood 


that the squadron will not start until joined by the 


Oleg and the Ore/, and also that the Tsar will 
again review it before it takes its final departure. 
It may be added that observers in the Russian 


capital are very sceptical about its sailing this year. 
Some of these ships have already been to the Medi- 


terranean, and since its departure cannot now save 
Port Arthur, it might be just as well if the squadron 
were given a trial trip in those waters. Admiral 


Rozhestvenski would no doubt be glad of the oppor- 
tunity to give his officers and men a little much-wanted 
instruction and pulling together. The handling of such 
a fleet is not a simple matter, and even if the executive 











officers are men of eipetenct; 3 it is improbable that 


this is the case with the engineers, the gunners, 
and the firemen. It is conceivable that the diffi- 
culties in connection with coaling the squadron | 
and enabling it to reach the Far East might be 
overcome somewhat as they were in the case of 
the Volunteer steamers; but then, if there is no 
base available, what will be its fortune ? Port 
Arthur, if it has not fallen, will be strictly blockaded, 
and its docks and wharves under fire, while Vladi- 


vostok will be frozen in. The look-out for the squadron, 
even if it succeeds in accomplishing the voyage, is not 
particularly bright. But there does not appear to be 
any reason for haste, and it is quite certain that officers, 
men, and ships would be infinitely more effective for 
whatever purpose they are wanted after a thorough 
course of training and exercise during the winter months. 
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U.S.S. Co, of Copenhagen. Mondays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays 


Particulars of the Continental Manager, Liverpool Street Station, London, 16.C 





STREET RL adje 
C. AMENDT, 
GREAT SOUTHERN AND WESTERN 


IRELAND, 


LIVERPOOL 


Particulars of H. 


HOTEL adjoins the London terminus. 
Manager. 








RAILWAY, 


DIRECT ROUTE TO THE FAR-FAMED 
KILLARNEY, KENMARE, PARKNASILLA (an Ideal 
CARAGH LAKE, WATERVILLE, GLENGARRIFF, 
srighton of Ireland), LEHINCH (famous Golf Links), 
THE SHANNON LAKES, 


THE 
LAKES OF 
Tourist Resort), 
KILKEE (the 
BLARNEY (celebrated Hydro and Castle), 


LUXURIOUS DINING AND DRAWING-ROOM CORRIDOR CARRIAGES, 


SPLENDIDLY EQUIPPED HOTELS, under the Management of the Company, at 
KILLARNEY, KENMARE, PARKNASILLA, WATERVILLE, and CARAGH 
LAKE. Combined Rail and Hotel Tickets issued in connection with these Hotels. FAST 


EXPRESS CORRIDOR TRAINS RUN DURING TOURIST SEASON 


Tourists are recommended to provide themselves with the Company's beautifully 





Illustrated Guide, ‘** THE SUNNYSIDE OF IRELAND,” post free for Twelve Penny 
Stamps 

Programme of Tours, and all information re ota Hotels, Fares, Gent . can be 
obtained from SUPERINTENDENT OF THE NE, Kingsbridge S sation Dublin; 
or Messrs. J. Wallis aa Sons, 33. Bachelor's Walk, Duls ain ; Messrs. C. W.B uilloc k and Co., 
22, Lime Street, Liverpool; Geo. K. Turnham, 2, Charing Cross, London, W.; or any of 
Messrs. Thos. Cook and Son's Offices. . 

C. H. DENT, General Manager. 





[NVERGARRY & PORT AY GUSTUS R: AILWAY. 
This new line from Spean Bridge to Invergarry and Fort Augustus runs through a part 
of the Highlands rich in the most delightful and varied scenery. 

Tourist fares from principal stations in England and Scotland 
Table, 


Inverness. 


Tourist Programme, also Time 


The Highland Railway 


sent on z ap P lication. 


A. WILSON, General Manager. 














Z & ( COMPANY’S INDIA. CIIINA, and 
¢ AUSTRALIAN MAIL. SERVICES. 
FREQUENT SAILINGS TO GIBRALTAR, 


P. 


KURRACHIEE, C 


y 
& © ¢ MARSEILI. ES, MALTA, EGYPT, ADEN, BOMBAY, 
SAILCUTTA,CEYI.ON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA. 














TASMANIA, and NEW ZEALAND. 
; Cheap Return Ti ats, Pleasure Cruises, and 
r. & (). Round the World Seas, —lor particulars rah ply at a london 
Offices, 122, Leadenhall Street, E.C., or Northumberland Avenue, W. 
[ALAL, “YRANGE IIVER OLONY, 
N O - x > 
Ts ANSVAAL, AND KA st A FRICA. 





The best and cheapest route is vid Durban. 


THE ABERDEEN LINE OF DIRECT STEAMERS. 





Reyulur Sailings. Surgeon and Stewardess carried. Excellent Cuisine. Electric Light. 
Full particulars will be sent to intending passengers on application to the owners— 


JOUN T. RENNIE, SON & CO., 4, EAST INDIA AVENUE, IONDON, 


2.2.4... 


The ORIENT-PACIFIC LINE will aeaeieiie the ss. 
from Marseilles, Oct. 1. 


19 DAYS for 15 guineas and upwards, to SICILY, CORFU, GREECE, &c. 


14 


E.C. 


CRUISES FOR 


“€uzCo,” 


AUTUMN. 


3918 tons’ register, 





CORSICA, SICILY, ITALY, &c. 
DAYS for 12 guineas and a ards, leaving Marseilles Oct. 22. 





Manage 1 F. GREEN and € } llead Otlices: 

anagers | ANDERSON, ANDE RSON, and CO. Fenchurch Avenue. 

For PASSAGE apply to the latter firm at 5, FENCHURCH AVE 4g E, E.€., 
or to West-End Branch Office: 28, COCKSPUR STREET, S.\ 





Cf SERVICE TO HAMBURG 


in connection with the Great Eastern Railway, vid Harwich. 


D IRE 


By the General Steam Navigation Company's Fast Passenger Steamers ‘‘ HIRONDELLE” 
and “ PEREGRINE” every Wednesday and Saturday. 
Passengers leave London (Liverpool Street Station) by Continental Express at 8.40 p.m. 
First Class Single, 37s. 6d. ; Second Class, 25s. 9d. ; Return (for 2 months), 
56s. 3d. or 38s. od. 
Further particulz ars of the G.S.N. Co. (Limited), 55, Great Tower Sie et, 
Continental Manager, L err" Street Station, London, E.C. 


E.C., or the 


P & O CRUISING YACHT « “VECTIS,” 
s . ° 6000 tons. 6000 h.p. 
Sept. 24.—To LISBON, MADEIRA, &c 
Oct. 21.—To MEDITERRANEAN PORTS and CONSTANTINOPLE, 
Dee: 30: } From MARSEILLES to ALEXANDRIA. 
Jan. 14.—To CORSICA, ITALY, SICILY, TU Soe ALGIERS, &c. 
Feb. -—To GREECE, PALESTINE, EGYPT, & 
For particulars apply to ae End Office, Northumberland Avenue, W.C., or to 
2, Leadenhall Street, 
\WV ifs & A D #2 OB. 
Villa Tannenburg, Kapellenstrasse 4r. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Mrs. DEBBERTHIN. 
1000 marks a year; 100 marks a month. 
Debberthin. 


First-class References and Prospectus by Mrs. 


ROYAL [ TALIAN CIRCUS, 
The only Animal Circus in the World. 


As performed before their Majesties The KING and QUEEN and ROYAL FAMILY a 
Buckingham Palace. Daily, 3 and 8. Prices, from 1s. Children half- price. 


Box Office 10 to 10. Telephone, 4138 Gerrard, Oxford Circus Station. 





of HENGLER's.’ 


7 








RITERION 


Tp a Tp ~ Lessee, Sir Chas. Wyndham. 

THEATRE. Manager, Mr. Frank Curzon. 

Every Evening at 8.30. Matinées, Wednesday and Saturda 

Miss ADA RE ‘EVE and Company in WINNIE BROOKE, WIDOW, by 
Box Office, 10 till 10. Telephone, 3844 Gerrard. 





t 2.30. 
Malcolm Watson, 








ONDON HIPPOD REO M EI, 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, 
Managing Director, Mr. H. E. MOSS. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2and 8 p.m. 
ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE, 


w.c. 


AN 
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THE FORBIDDEN Oe eZ OF TIBET. 


PuHoroGRAPHs BY AN OFFICER OF THE British Exprpition. 
































THE SCENE OF THE SIGNING OF THE TREATY WITH TIBET: THE GOLDEN-DOMED POTALA, THE PALACE OF THE FUGITIVE DALAI LAMA. 


f the ctty of Lassa. St ts described as surpassing the most sanguine expectations. “/ts golden domes,” writes Mr. Edmund Candler, “shone in the sun like 
- miles around. It muse strike with awe and veneration the hearts of the pilgrims arriving fron. the barren table-lands to wisit the Sacred City.’ The British treaty 


was stgned tn the Dalat Lama’s apartments tn this butldine on September 7.—(See article on “ Our Note Book” Page.) 


























AN OFFICIAL REPRESENTATIVE OF TIBET: THE TSARUNG SHAPE BEING LIFTED ON TO HIS PONY AFTER A VISIT TO THE BRITISH COMMISSIONER AT LASSA. 


Conferences were held between the British and the delegates of the Dalat Lama almost datly, but for some time with little result. The Shapé pleaded the poverty of the country round Lassa as 
a reason for the retirement of the expedition, and sought to negotiate anywhere rather than in the Sacred City. The curious red “lamp-shade” hats worn by those assisting the Shapé should be noted. 





LA 
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FORBIDDEN weet 


FROM PHOTOGRAPHS AND SketTcurs BY OrFicers or THE Britisn 


SSA, THE 


Drawn By W. Russectt Fuint 


OF 


EXPEDITION, 


TIBET. 








VECETABLE VEN : 
: A TYPICAL STALL 


THE POTALA : 
OR DALAI LAMAS HOUSE 
FRom BRITISH ENCAMPMENT 


GLIMPSE oF THe CATHEDRAL 
? : LOOKING SOUTH 


WESTERN End 
OF THE POTALA 


THE CHAGPA FILL 


on 


WHicrH STANDS 


THE MEDICAL COLLEGE 


n 


EPALESE VENDORS 


OF BEITER CLASS 


FooO SToPFS 





A.D ASO UT THE ei. ¥; 


(Sez ArticLe on “Our Notre Book”? Pace.) 








THE WORLD'S NEWS. 


The annual gathering of the 
Braemar Royal Highland 
Society was held on Sept. 15; 
as is customary, provided a 
most picturesque spectacle ; and, as is becoming 
customary, was attended by the King. His Majesty, 
who was accompanied by the Prince and Princess 
of Wales and their children, reached Clunie Park at 
a quarter to four, and was _ heartily welcomed by 
the clansmen and spectators. The royal party watched 
the march-past and most of the games from their 
pavilion, but advanced into the ring to witness the 
dancing competitions. His Majesty began a visit to 
Lord and Lady Burton at Glen Quoich, the magnificent 
deer-forest in Inverness-shire, on Sept. 19. 


TH ROYAL VIsItr 
TO SCOTLAND. 


Prince Herbert Nicholas von 
Bismarck, who died on Sept. 18, 
was the son of his father in 
name rather than in temperament. He had the same 
idiosyncrasies of character as the Iron Chancellor, 
but neither the same 
gigantic intellect nor the 
same strain of romance. 
Entering the German 
Foreign Office in 1873, he 
served at Munich, 
Dresden, Berne. 
St. Petersburg, 
Vienna, London, 
and the Hague, 
but relinquished 
all idea of attain- 
ing political fame 
on his _ father’s 
retirement, and 
resigned his office. 
By his death the 
world is likely to 
lose an authori- 
ative biography of the Great Chancellor, which 
he had been engaged upon for some time past. 

George Manners Astley, twentieth Baron 
Hastings, who died on Sept. 18, cannot be 
said to have had an eventful career, and is 
chiefly known as a member of the Jockey Club 
and owner of Melton, on whom Fred Archer 
trode one of his finest races when he won the 
Derby in 1885. Lord Hastings was born in 1857, 
succeeded his brother in the title in 1875, was 
formerly Captain and Hon. Major of the Norfolk 
Artillery, and married the Hon. Elizabeth Evelyn 
Harbord, daughter of the fifth Baron Suffield. 


Colonel Sir Edwin 
Sept. 15, was for many years associated with 
Woolwich, which he represented in Parliament 
and on the London School Board, and of which 
he was first Mayor. His public activities began 
shortly after he was admitted solicitor, and he 
was, in turn, election and registration agent, 
legal adviser to the Woolwich Local Board, 
and Vestry Clerk of Plumstead. An enthusiastic 
Volunteer, he was 
Hon. Colonel of 
the 2nd Kent 
(Plumstead) Artil- 
lery Volunteer 
Detachment. He 
was th f2¢.e 
married. 

Vice - Admiral 
William Rae 
Rolland, who died 
recently at Juniper 
Green, had seen much 
active service. He was 
present at the capture of 
Canton, Amoy, Ningpo, 
Chusan, Woosung, and 
Nankin, was at Sebastopol, 
the bombardment of Fort 
Constantine, and the attack on the Chinese at Fatshan 
Creek in 1857. His decorations included a gold medal, 
awarded to him by the American Government for 
saving part of the crew of the United States brig 
Sowers off Sacrificios. The Vice-Admiral was born 
in 1817, and married Adeliza Isabel, daughter of 
the late Captain 
Mowbray, in 
1858. 

Almost the 
eve of the coron- 
ation of King Peter 
of Servia, Colonel 
Gaedke, the mili- 
tary critic of the 
Berliner Tage- 
blatt, suffered for 
concerning himself 
with the murder 
of King  Peter’s 
predecessor on the 
throne. The 
Colonel published 
an article which 
sought to justify the 
action of the regi- 
cides. This brought him before a Court of Honour, 
and he has now been deprived of the right to wear 
uniform and to use his military title. Colonel Gaedke, 
who is a retired Prussian officer, has frequently fallen 
foul of the German military authorities by reason of his 
sharp criticisms of the army. He is at present acting 
as war-correspondent at the Russian headquarters. 


Our PORTRAITS. 


Photo. Russell. 
THE LATE PRINCE HERBERT 
BISMARCK, 


ELDEST SON OF THE IRUN CHANCELLOR. 


Hughes, who died on 


THE 


Photo. Watson. 

THE LATE VICE-ADMIRAL 
W. R. ROLLAND, 

ISHED NAVAL 


DISTINGI OFFICER. 


on 


Photo. G. Rogers, Urban, Ltd. 
COLONEL GAEDKE, 


DEPKIVED OF THE RIGHT TO 
WEAR UNIFORM. 


BIRTH 
AND 


THE LATE RIGHT 
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ek 
Dr. Edwyn 
who has 
Bishopric of 
is Bishop- 
Burnley, and 
temporarily 
mission 
Colony. He 
siderable 
as a fluent 
an admir- able organ- 
iser, and as NG a man of 
exceptional : energy. LIlis 
cures have included 
those -f Welwyn 
(H ert s), Quebec 
Chapel (Marble 
Arch), St. Clement’s 
(Notting Hill), and St. Dunstan’s (Stepney). He has also 
served at Bolton and Burnley. Dr. Hoskyns was born 
in 1851, the fourth son of the Rev. Sir John L. Hoskyns. 


Right Rev. 
Hoskyns, 
accepted the 
Southwell, 
Suffragan of 
is at present 
engaged on 
workin Cape 
has a con- 
reputation 
speaker, as 


Photo. Kay, Bolton. 
THE RIGHT REV. E, 
HOSKYNS, D.D., 


NEW BISHOP OF SOUTHWELL. 


The death of the Bishop of Carlisle, which took 
place on Sept. 14, has been greatly regretted in his 
diocese, where he was much beloved. Dr. Bardsley 
made his reputation as incumbent of St. Saviour’s, 
Falkner Square, Liverpool, and from that position he 
was transferred to the bishopric of Sodor and Man 
He was a lifelong abstainer and warmly interested 
in the cause of temperance. He was born in 1835, 


Photo. 
THE ITALIAN THRONE: 
PRINCESSES YOLANDA AND 


OF HFIR TO QUEEN 


DAUGHTERS, THE 


AN 
HER 


well - known Evangelical 
Rev. Canon Bardsley, 


and was a member of a 
family, his father being the 
of Manchester. 

3ishop Corfe has resigned the missionary see of 
Korea, and has appointed one of his staff, the Rev. 
A. B. Turner, to succeed him. Bishop Corfe rendered 
important service long ago among the bluejackets of 
the Royal Navy, and was perhaps the most popular 
Naval Chaplain of his time. His resignation is said 
to be due, in part at least, to his inability to master 
the Korean language. 

Dr. Don José A. Terry is Minister for Forei,n 


- 


Photo. Russell. 
CORFE, 


Photo. Elliott and Fry. 
REV. J. W. 
BARDSLEY, 


DR. 
WHO HAS RESIGNED THE BISHOPRIC 


BISHOP OF CARLISLE. OF KOREA. 


Affairs of the Argentine Republic, and also Minister 
of Finance. He has been a journalist, and is director 
of several banks, and author of various works on 
finance. In a former Administration he was Minister 
of Finance,and as Argentine Minister to Chili he was 
instrumental in arranging the many agreements which 
drew together the two Republics. 


Guigoni and Bosst. 
ELENA 
MAFALDA. 


Italy, like Russia, now rejoices 
in the birth of an heir to her 
throne, and the advent of 
Humbert, Prince of Piedmont, 
has caused aimost as much stir as did that of the 
Highborn Heir-Apparent, Tsarevitch, and Grand Duke, 
Alexis Nikolaievitch. King Victor Emmanuel did wisely 
in avoiding ‘‘ Prince of Rome’”’ as the title for his 
son, and the Pope, probably in recognition of the 
evident desire not to clash with the Church, was one 
of the first to send congratulations. Queen Elena, 
one of the beautiful daughters of Nicholas, Prince of 
Montenegro, married the King of Italy in 1896. Her 
eldest child, the Princess Yolanda, was born in 1901, 
eleven months after the accession of her husband; 
her second, the Princess Mafalda, in 1902. Prince 
Humbert was born on Sept. 16. 


AN HEIR TO THE 
ITALIAN THRONE. 


From its Peking correspondent 
the 7Zzmes has received the 
text of the draft treaty betwren 
the British Government and Tibet. The Tibetans bind 
themselves to give facilities for trade, to pay an 
indemnity of half a million sterling in three yearly 
instalments, and to exclude 
all foreign influence save 
that of China, the Suze- 
rain Power, and_ the 
Indian Government. On 
this point the conditions 
are most pre- 
cise, and make it 
very clear that 
henceforward the 
foreign relations 
of Tibet are to be 
entirely under 
British control. 
Until the indem- 
nity is paid, 
British troops will 
occupy the 
Chumbi Valley. 


THE TIBET TREATY. 


A. 


Phcto. Elliott and Fry. 


THE LATE LORD HASTINGS, 


SPORTING PEER, 


At Peking, Chinese opinion 
is pretty well satisfied with the treaty; but 
it is reported that the self - exiled Dalai 
Lama and his Russian adviser are endeavour- 
ing to stir up fanaticism in Mongolia. If a 
horde of Mcngols were to invade Tibet, our 
treaty would not be worth very much. But 
that contingency is at present remote; and 
in the meantime the Indian Government has 
certainly succeeded in making a _ salutary 
impression on the Tibetan mind. 


The Russian Govern- 
ment is said to have 
yielded to the argu- 
ments of Great Britain 
and the United States on the question of con- 
traband. In the case of the British steamer 
Calchas, the Prize Court at Vladivostok held 
that food, coal, cotton, and machinery, con- 
signed to private persons in Japan, were just 
as much contraband as if they had_ been 
ordered by the Japanese Government for the use 
of its army and 
navy. This con- 
tention has been 
declared by 
England and 
America to. be 
wholly inad- 
missible. If en- 
forced, it would 
simply have the 
effect of destroy- 
ing all neutral 
trade in war - time on 
the ground that trade is 
beneficial to a _belliger- 
ent. Russia has a natural 
bias towards this view, 
seeing that the exports GL SKS ari 
and imports of Japan have 
greatly increased since the outbreak of the war. 
Apparently it is now conceded by Russia that private 
consignments shall not be treated as _ contraband, 
all of which proves that the Tsar’s Government is 
becoming amenable to reason, and is recognising 
that it is unwise to tamper too much with the inter- 
national laws _ it 
may itself one 
day desire to 
quote. 


THE CONTRABAND 
QUESTION. 


Photo. Russell. 
LATE COLONEL SIR 
EDWIN HUGHES, 


THE 


FORMER M.P. 


A NEW AKCTIC 
EXPEDITION. 
The return of the 
Discovery has 
aroused in Com- 
mander Peary a 
desire to emulate 
Captain Scott’s 
dash furthest South 
by an attempt to 
penetrate furthest 
North—to the Pole, 
if possible. He in- 
tends to start next 
year, and a special vessel is already being con- 
structed. Cape Sabine will probably be taken as a 
permanent base; the expedition will then advance to 
the northern shore of Grant Land, and from there a 
small pioneer party, travelling by sledges, will start 
for the Pole. Commander Peary hopes to reach the 

Pole and return to Grant Land within four months. 


Photo. Spencer. 
DON JOSE A. TERRY, 


MINISTER FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS OF 
THE ARGENTIN# REPUBLIC. 


DR. 
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AT LASSA, THE FORBIDDEN 12 ¥ OF TIiBE t. 


From PuoroGrapus By OFFicers OF tHE EXPEDITION. 




















The Tongsa Penlop. 
THE SCENE OF THE SIGNING OF THE TREATY BETWEEN BRITAIN AND TIBET: THE POTALA PROMINENT NEGOTIATORS : THE TONGSA PENLOP; KASI, 
(SHOWING ON THE RIGHT THE LING-KOR, OR SACRED WAY). A BHUTANESE REPRESENTATIVE; AND A LAMA. 








THE STATE ARRIVAL OF THE AMBAN ON HIS OFFICIAL VISIT TO THE BRITISH CAMP AT LASSA. 














COLONEL YOUNGHUSBAND’S VISIT TO THE AMBAN: ENTRANCE BRITAIN AND THE SUZERAIN OF TIBET: THE MEETING BETWEEN COLONEL YOUNGHUSBAND 
TO THE DURBAR ROOM OF THE CHINESE RESIDENCY. AND THE AMBAN, OR CHINESE RESIDENT, 


The Chinese Resident in Lassa visited the British camp on the day of the Expedition’s arrival at the city; a compliment that was repaid by Colonel Younghusband’s 


visit to the Chinese Residency on the following day. The Amban showed himself friendly and conciliatory, and, incidentally, displayed interest wn the progress of the 
Russo-Japanese War. 
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An *“‘ ARMOURED” OMNIBUS. *Buses UNDER Escort. 


‘Armoured’ ‘buses are used for the conveyance of “ black-legs”’ to and from the station. The lack of people tn the street through which the ’buses are passing ts explained by the fact 
3 g £ 4 
Boards protect the windows from stones and other misstles. that strikers are kept a quarter of a mile from the mill. 


THE MILL STRIKE AT ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE : THE PROTECTION OF NON-UNIONIST WORKERS.-—[PHOTOS. “TOPICAL” PRESS.] 












































Photo. H. R. Everait. 
CANADIAN HORSES FOR THE JAPANESE: CAYUSES, A QUESTIONABLE ACQUISITION. THE FIRST JAPANESE TO ENTER NEWCHWANG: SCOUTS RIDING THROUGH THE TOWN, 


The first Japanese scouts passed through the town of Newchwang on July 25. The Russian 


lapanese Government is satd to be purchasing ponies in Canada. The Cayuses are hardy, 
inhabitants left many Japanese flags fying over their houses, probably in order to prevent brigandage. 


but it ts questionable whether they are strong enough for work in Manchuria. 



































THE DEATH OF THE ‘*Z00’S”? GORILLAS: VENUS AND CHLOE. DISPUTED TERRITORY AT SUNBURY: THE WRECKAGE OF MESSRS. CLARK’S FENCE. 


The two gorillas which arrived recently at the “ Zoo" have both succumbed to the rigours of the Sunbury Urban District Council sought to prove a right of way by taking down a fence. 
English climate Venus died a fortnight after her arrival; Chloe three weeks later Disorderly scenes resulted, and attacks on the disputed ground were frequent. 
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CHAPIER I. 
N the very heart of England, in that splendid tract 
] of fallow and forest, hill and dale, dominated by 
Britons who may wear the leaf of the strawberry— 
was nurtured little Joshua Pyx of the humped shoulders. 
At six he was the tiny, deformed orphan child of a 
former schoolmaster of the combined hamlets of Great 
and Little Alard; at twenty-six he had been four years 
in his father’s shoes. 3ut though his stature had 
increased to something over five feet seven, while his 
head was fine and his shoulders were square, his 
crooked back remained. It had been to him, like so 
many physical peculi- 
arities, now a benefit, 
now a nuisance. It 
had gotten him much 
tender pity from 
motherly women and 
old men, much 
sheepish wonder from 
his contemporaries, 
and much _— inward 
rage and despair 
when, in the race 
of life, his delicate 
body failed him. That 
the laurels of those 
of his contemporaries 
who ran and jumped 
and vaulted and 
turned somersaults 
could never be _ his 
was so plain a fact 
to him from. his 
cradle that he seldom 
let himself brood 
upon this eternal dis- 
advantage. But when 
the highest prizes for 
learning eluded his 
grasp at the very 
moment when he felt 
his fingers touch 
them, it was a differ- 
ent affair altogether. 
Books he had loved 
always, and to books 
he had been dedi- 
cated by the common 
consent of the little 
knot. of persons who 
took upon themselves 
the responsibility of 
his training for a 
scholastic calling. 
They met in 
formal conclave over 
him at the age of 
ten—his foster-mother, 
who was the wife of 
the postmaster of 
Little Allard; the 
surgeon, Dr 3est ; 
the Vicar of Great 
and Little Alard, who 
was also chaplain of 
the Castle that lay 
between the two ham- 
lets; and Miss Merry- 
field, a spinster of 
respectable birth, who, 
though poor, ‘* lived 
upright,’’ as the 
villagers say of a 
person residing in 
independence, if not 
in affluence. These 
persons foregathered 
by arrangement in 
the parlour of the 
housekeeper at Alard 
Castle, and to them 
came her Grace of 
Alard, stout, decided, 
and jolly of face, her 
cane tapping the stone 
floor as she rustled 
down the _ passage 
to the parlour. In 
their midst was _ set 
Joshua Pyx, and there 
and then they planned 
his future as a man 
of books, and sub- 
scribed for his school- 
ing, the Duchess’s 
handsome cheque 
Jeading the way. 


At first all went well. 


the verge 


Fortune had a 


read. 


** Village school ? 


of his 
failed from nervous overstrain and aspiration. 
time he struggled back to convalescence, a year later, 
double 
doctor who gently broke it to him that he would never 
be fit for any but the quietest country life also put 
into his hands the first letters which he was allowed to 
Uppermost lay one from good Miss Merryfield, 
telling him of the sudden death of his beloved patroness, 


Oxford life, 


when 


blow in store for him. 


Why, you’re too good for that, Pyx.” 


The boy passed examinations 
brilliantly, won a University scholarship, and was on 
brain and body 
By the 


The 


of the inroad of lawyers, of the discovery that, in spite of 
all that her Grace had wished and intended, no further 
provision for Joshua’s career had been made, and that 
it was hard to have access to the heir, who was in 
the hands of a myriad spongers on his J/argesse. 
Joshua set his teeth, defied the doctor, and took work 
as under-master in a northern city school. He stood 
it for two years, and then the cold climate, which had 
nearly killed him twice, sent him creeping back at 
last to Little Alard to die, as he thought—nay, hoped. 
The sound of a passing-bell as he neared the village 
was scarcely likely 
to contradict such an 
impression. Presently 
he learned that the 
old dominie, his 
father’s successor in 
the humble little vil- 
lage school, had been 
found dying in his 
chair. 
In the fragrance 
of that spring night 
Joshua climbed the 
Castle hill to a clear- 
ing in the woods, 
and thought for the 
hundredth time of life 
and death, success 
and failure, of the 
bigness of a man’s 
ideas and the little- 
ness of his body, of 
the stretch and pace 
of his thoughts, and 
how small and slow 
they were in the face 
of the territories of 
the universe and the 
speed of the worlds 
in their orbits. Till 
that moment he had 
held very lightly the 
life which so often had 
but merely flickered 
in his pulses. But to- 
night, in the glory of 
the spring and the 
peace of the shadow 
of the woods and 
feudal walls of Alard, 
he felt that life was 
strong and might be- 
come very sweet. He 
heard the song of the 
earth to man, as he 
had heard it in his 
childish days before 
the greed for mere 
learning possessed 
him. He recognised 
the dignity to which 
every man is born, a 
dignity of sweet cor- 
respondence between 
the body and _ soul, 
between labour and 
the atmosphere _ of 
labour. And he knew 
that in Little Alard 
he would find that 
response. He thought 
with tender regret of 
the sad changes which 
had come upon the 
two hamlets since the 
death of that fine old 
optimist the late Lady 
Paramount. His 
heart yearned to 
rescue the children 
of Little Alard, to keep 
them from music-hall 
songs, and betting 
booths, from idleness 
and discontent, and to 
make sturdy natural 
philosophers and good 
workmen and work- 
women, out of them. 
A renewed flood of 
lilac scent reminded 
him how near he lay 
to the Castle gardens. 
He rose abruptly, a 
plan clear and distinct 
in his head. He would 








The Castle clock 
should be 


go to the Duke—now in residence. 
tolled eleven. At such an hour his Grace 
smoking over billiards, and in genial mood. 

Joshua walked over brick paths, under pleached 
alleys, and across dewy lawns to the main terrace, 
and passed under the billiard-room windows, abashed 
by the sight of many guests and so many bare arms 
and languorous French costumes. There was the tinkle 
of a cake-walk tune, abominably played on a superb 
piano; there were laughter, cackle, and the click of 
billiard- balls. And then the Duke’s voice burst out 
in petulance— 

‘Hang it! my wrist’s no good to-night—it’s too 
infernally stuffy in here. Come out, Lambert.’’ And 
he strolled out on to the terrace through a garden-door 
from the smoking-room. 

Joshua stepped boldly out into 
greeted the son of his benefactress, 
his request. 

‘I thought your Grace would be alone to-night,’’ 
in apology. 

‘Village school? Why, 
Pyx,’’ said Alard genially. 
Forty pounds? Good Lord! I'll make it eighty, Pyx. 
And, I say, I wish you’d see after my books here. 
The rot is getting at ’em. Rot to rot, you know, and 
dust to Lambert? All of ’em drivel, and 
none the least practical use as far as I’m concerned, 
you know; but my mother liked *em—and, besides, 
they ’re jolly good assets if it comes to a pinch.”’ 

‘Rather!’’ assented Captain Lambert cordially. 

‘I shall be delighted to undertake the care of the 
library,’’ said Joshua eagerly. 

And so it was arranged, and by the 
dominie was laid to sleep under yews 
Joshua had taken command of a lusty 
village school. 


April gee s into May, 


the light, then 
and made known 


he concluded, 
you ’re too good for that, 
‘‘“What’s the screw? 


time the old 
and cypress, 
rabble at the 


May into June; and still 
he de sired not r better than this life of sheer routine 
he soveliay a the delight of books at night. The 
Duke was mostly away, but his happy librarian had 
access to any part of the Castle. Its tradition spoke 
strongly to hinr. No more was he distressed by the 
tinkling of vaudevilles or the click of billiard-balls. 
nstead, the eg of the Crusades came to life and 
glided in and out of the rooms and halls —they 
children, pet sts, bowmen, grooms, servitors, 
He drank deep draughts of  Froissart’s 
till the Knights of Crecy and Poictiers, of 
Gascony, and Normandy passed in 

him. 


Flanders, Burg 1 
splendid proce sior before 
He tried vainly elieve that the shockheads and 
pigtails under his care were the descendants of those 
lusty, vigorous peo; me Yet how could it be ? All the 
boys slouched, the girls shuffled ; round backs, narrow 
and high met the eye of Joshua at 
rn. The faces about them were the reflection 
physical parvitude. His heart sank again and 
he contrasted the lubberly with the weazen, 
t] the squab with the minnikin— 
‘We must have a gymnasium for 
‘rote to the Duke’s man of affairs 
lion-shooting in far countries, 
One day Joshua went 
town, and witnessed a 
li local schools. This 
watchec ii jealous excitement. Next market day 
went in again, with his own valuable edition of 
‘oissart under his arm. Its place on his bookshelf 
iined empty, but the next time the carrier called at 
Alard he brought to the schoolhouse a great 
> full of wooden bar-bellis, long shafts with terminals 
dumb-bells, and a parcel of Indian clubs. A little 
ll-pamphlet lained the use of both. For a week 
> exercises and learned the words of 
for the drill. And, to inspire him, Miss 
cut out of an advertisement of some cereal 
photogravure of a modern Samson, 
abdominal muscles were a marvel 
stretched it upon mill- 
oak, and had it ready for him on 
second day after the bar-bells had 
been served out to the children. The little gift touched 
Josh 1a so that he kissed her thin hand, and made her 
blush and almost cry. For tears were her only luxury, 
and they were only used as luxuries should be, on 
loved. 


Ss Ne ilders 
of this 
craggy, 

was away 

was postponed. 


lerton, the ne 
compstition between 


arest 


pectoral and 


d undulation. She 


whose 
f nsion an 
framed it in 


board, 
tl vening of the 


behalf of those she 

‘There then,’’ she said, ‘‘now Josh, dear, don’t 
thank me any more. Here’s Miss Rolls wonde ring 
whatever it’s all about—Miss Elizabeth Rolls—my dear, 
this is Mr. Pyx.’’ In the window bow Joshua ‘beheld 
a littke young creature, who half rose and then sank 

into her seat. 

= Miss Ew: s has just escaped a bad illness,’’ said 
Jane Mer if ‘«She is in London—bookbind- 
1g, you know. She is to be here for a little. Her father, 
vho died, was my oldest friend.”’ 

‘Isn’t it very lovely to live her 
after a pause. 

‘* Very lovely,’? said Joshua; ‘‘ only I want things 
to go a little faster sometimes, and I want my children 
to have and splendid bodies, and I want a 
palace a schoolhouse, and a night school for the 
farm lads, and a little orchestra of stringed instruments 
to start a children’s band, and a village nurse and— 
and a Duke who looks like a man, and not like 
like a Strasbourg pie and the way it is made—over- 
rich, I mean, and stuffed to bursting.’’ At which 
Elizabeth Rolls lay back in the window-seat and 
laughed so gaily that Miss Merryfield, who brought 
in a lamp for the lighting of the room, felt all agog 
and frivolous 

In the lamplight Joshua saw that Miss Rolls looked 
pale enough for life to desert her body in a whiff or 
a puff. She was dark-eyed, and her fair hair was fine 
and soft. She was under five feet, and most diminutive, 
but beautifully fashioned and not attenuated, and she 
moved with ease and rhythm. If he could oniy get 
his pigtailed crew to w ilk as she did, with straight 
knee, high instep, and toe set down with a little prance 


e?’’ asked Elizabeth, 


souls 
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As he went up to his evening’s reading 
he was quite sure that 
have lived in a 


of her skirts ! 
in the Castle library next day, 
she must, at one time or another, 
tapestry picture on Castle walls, have danced in a 
galliard, ridden upon a skewbald palfry with ruby 
trappings, and carried on her small, grey-gauntletted 
wrist a white falcon, to be released on a summer’s 
morn from the summit of the Castle hill. 


CHAPTER II. 


The new sense of comradeship which the advent of 
Elizabeth Rolls conferred upon the schoolmaster was 
as delicious as it was unexpected. He told her all 
his dreams for Little Alard, and in return learned 
all about her solitary London drudgery. When he 
thought of it, he wondered that so vibrant a creature 
with so small a frame could live and labour in the 
great roaring city which he was forbidden to face. A 
few days ago, at the close of her fortnight’s freedom, 
she had made preparations to return, but seemed so 
little fitted for work that Miss Merryfield insisted that 
a doctor’s certificate should be sent to Elizabeth’s 
employers and an extra week’s leave requested. 
Elizabeth had yielded reluctantly. ‘‘If they are angry 
and put someone else in my place as designer and 
teacher,’’ she argued, ‘‘it means that I shall never 
get work from them again.’’ Miss Merryfield com- 
forted her, the doctor reassured her, and the lines of 
apptehension faded from her face. This last week of 
the three, at any rate, should be the crown of holiday. 
The weather favoured it. May had been warm; the 
first fortnight of June set in with midsummer fierce- 
ness. Hitherto he had carried on his bar-bell evo- 
lutions inside the school- house with open windows, 
directly after prayers and roll-call. Now, he thought 
it would be well to wait till nearly sundown, and 
drill in the school-yard all the children who lived in 
the village or near enough to return after tea to the 
school-house. 

The school stood at the base of a hill, along which 
ran the high road to Pallerton, a road intersected at 
this corner of the village by another road. Since the 
school-yard was only girdled by a low wall, the evo- 
lutions of the children would be carried on in full view 
of passers-by and residents. He marched them out, 
and picked out a row of the best boys and girls for 
the front rank. 

***Shon! *’ called the schoolmaster, and at last fifty 
pairs of hobnailed boots clicked in a confused fashion. 

‘Again!’’ he commanded. This time the arms 
went up a little more regularly, and the boots shuffled 
a little less on the gravel of the yard. 

‘* First exercise! ”’ 

Up went a crooked line of bars. 

‘“No, no!’’ called the schoolmaster. 
me, children. Now!’’ 

Up went the crooked bars again. And again it 
happened, till Joshua grew exasperated, and commanded 
the substitution of Indian clubs. 

The shadow of the school-house slanted across the 
yard, and made it cool. The towers of the Castle glowed 
In the sinking sun, and the high-road ran grey and 
cool over the hill. People on their way up and down 
it were arrested by the stir at the corner, and an 
audience gathered apace. Jane Merryfield and her 
guest, on their way home from a walk, stopped also, 
and watched, leaning over the wall. About a stile on 
the opposite side of the road the loafing lads of the 
place clustered. They made stifled loutish jokes, 
and now and then sent forth a cat-call to encourage 
the children. Elizabeth Rolls turned round more than 
once to awe them; but they were not silent long. The 
schoolmaster, however, never heeded them. He was 
growing altogether too annoyed to notice anything, 
and only after twenty minutes did he aga aware of 
the presence of friends. Then an idea struck him. 
Perhaps it was only musical rhythm which the boys 
and girls needed to discipline their movements. If he 
could have the school piano dragged out. ! He 
ordered a halt and went indoors. 

‘* My dear,”’ said Jane Merryfield to her companion— 
‘“my dear, Joshua doesn’t understand. Hadn’t we 
better tell him? But I can’t think how it is he doesn’t 
understand. Of course, the dear children copy him— 
his poor back! It’s too cruel! And those wicked farm 
lads there! There he is coming to us—Elizabeth, I 
must tell him!”’ 

‘Miss Merryfield,’’ said Elizabeth, very pale, ** Miss 
Merryfield, I forbid you to say anything to Mr. Pyx.’ 
Elizabeth’s little hand held Jane’s summer tippet as in 
a vice. Elizabeth’s breath was short, and Elizabeth’s 
voice had the incisiveness of a staff colonel’s order for 
the charge. ‘‘ Wait,’’ continued Elizabeth, softening 
her voice, but without relaxing her grip on the tippet, 
‘‘ wait, please ; don’t do anything desperate, dear.’’ 

Joshua leaned over the wall with a winning smile. 

‘‘T wish I had not such an awkward squad to show 
you,” he said; ‘but they shall improve. I have just 
been wondering if Miss Merryfield would play a tune or 
two for us to keep them steady. I have got the piano 
as far as the open door leading into the yard, where we 
can all hear the rhythm. Do you mind, Miss Merry- 
field?’’ She hurried to her post with alacrity, puzzling 
over Elizabeth’s veto, and in a delicious state of 
confusion and hope. 

Then Elizabeth Rolls leaned over the wall, and spoke 
low and very shyly. 

‘*Mr. Pyx, may I help you too? I know a good 
many of those exercises. I learnt them once—when I 
had time to go to a gymnasium. I could show the 
children, and you could drill us all.’’ 

“‘It would be simply delightful,’’ said Joshua. 

She smiled, and took her “place facing the children 
and the clubs were swung to the ‘‘ March of the 
Marionettes,’’ the only march that Jane knew. Then 
Pyx called for a change to three-time, and she plunged 
into the air of ‘“ Fare well and Goodbye to you all, 
Spanish ladies,’’ which she turned from the minor 
into the gay major. For full forty minutes the drill 


“Took at 


continued, and the schoolmaster watched with satis- 
faction the effect of Elizabeth’s graceful, neat movements 
upon his little horde. He would have let them continue 
for ever if she had not begun to look exhausted. Then 
bar-bells and clubs were put away, the yard emptied, 
and the loungers drifted home. The evening postman 
passed the school just as the three friends were at its 
door. He put a letter bearing the London postmark 
into Elizabeth’s hand. She opened it, and walked on a 
few paces ahead to read it. It occurred to Jane that 
the present was a good opportunity for broaching the 
theme which so distressed her. 

‘‘Dear Joshua,’’ she began tremulously—‘‘ don’t 
you think it would be better if——’’ 

A little exclamation from Elizabeth cut her short. 

‘*Miss Merryfield!’’ cried Elizabeth hurriedly— 
oh ! I do want to speak to you. I've had a 
letter from the people for whom I work. Perhaps, if 
we hurry, I could stop the man, and ask him to take 
a letter to post in Pallerton.”’ 

She turned a pale, distressed face, and 
to her. 

‘* Joshua, 
over her shoulder 
beth’s last evening here, 

Elizabeth’s last evening! The notion gave Joshua 
quite a shock. It was the heart of summer, and his 
world seemed so complete. He resented acutely this 
hold of London upon Elizabeth. 

When he arrived later at Miss Merryfield’s he found 
her absent and supper postponed. She kept him wait- 
ing quite half an hour, and came down flurried and 
distressed. 

‘‘ Elizabeth is not coming down to supper,’’ she 
explained. ‘‘I am afraid she has one of her worst 
headaches again. Perhaps she will sit out in the 
garden a little later. I always leave her to herself. 
She has had bad news about her work. I am afraid, 
Joshua, that that firm has filled up her place. It’s 
wicked! She has been working down here as much as 
the doctor would let her. And she hasn’t had a holiday 
for nearly three years, ever since she began. It’s 
abominable of them !”’ 

She prattled on through supper, alternately indig- 
nant and pathetic, while Joshua ate in a dream, and 
felt as if both the Alards were topsy-turvy. Presently 
he leaned over the table and suddenly took the old 
lady’s hand. 

‘ Miss Merrifield, couldn’t we keep Elizabeth here ? 
he asked steadily. 

“‘T’ve_ tried,’’ she answered tearfully, ‘‘ but she 
says she will go back to-morrow and get other work.”’ 

‘‘You mustn’t allow it,’’ returned Joshua calmly, 
as he rose to open the door for her. 

‘‘Mustn’t, indeed!’ twittered Jane, whom excite- 
ment had rendered almost peevish; ‘‘how am I going 
to prevent it, Joshua ?”’ 

*“*T don’t know. But in 
replied stoutly. 

‘Well, really,’’ retorted Jane, sinking helplessly 
into a chair; ‘‘ really, Joshua, I think it’s about time 
you came to your senses.” 

Joshua stared at her for a moment, 
down the room twice, and then stood at 
with his back to his friend. 

‘“Do you think you could coax Elizabeth down- 
stairs just now ?’’ he asked. 

**T’ll go and see,’’ replied Miss Merryfield softly. 
She actually skipped upstairs, but she scurried down 
again, bewildered and tremulous. 

‘*She’s not there—she must have 
where. What shall we do?’”’ 

‘“T am going to think,”’ 
come back presently.’’ 

He strolled along the 
out of the gate, and up the 
eaves and high walls canopied 
walnuts, until he came to the place 
widened because the principal inn, The 
was set further back than the other 
partially screened by its outstanding line 
limes. Under these was a well - worn seat. 
rested there because his world was still topsy-turvy, 
and it seemed to him as if the bench were the only 
tangible support for the moment. In the old inn-yard 
there was a considerable noise from a group of young 
boys who were teasing a puppy, and in the bar a 
phonograph was uttering sounds faintly resembling a 
German band. But Joshua rested in the cool, fragrant 
dark, blissfully unconscious of it all, thanks to the 
steady wheeze of the phonograph, which blurred all 
human sounds. Things physical and things spiritual 
pressed upon him. All the dreams of love which other 
men dream in youth, and which have their counter- 
part in flesh and blood, he had dreamed only, as it 
were, at second-hand, and embodied only in the 
life and movement of tapestry and chronicle. 3ut 
through his altruism he could at least touch humanity 
indirectly, and so seek one part of that perfect romance 
of life which his conditions denied to him. Now, 
ali of a sudden, the other half of life opened its 
door upon him. He looked into it for the first time 
through his own eyes, yet still he felt himself only a 
beggar on the doorstep, not a dweller in the courts of 
love and intimate joy. Even his choice of books had 
been sternly controlled and directed by the same instinct. 
The poets he loved, the historians and romanticists he 
adored, had been stoutly chosen to that same end. But 
in his mind the memory remained like a bleached growth 
in darkness, the memory of certain lovely couplets in 
roundels and ancient love songs. And now that the 
high hand of fate and the exasperation of Jane Merry- 
field had together flung light upon them, the flowers of 
these forgotten verses sprang into colour, even as the 
words in some strange way acquired personal meaning. 
He could not tell in the least why. He only knew 
that Elizabeth Rolls filled his mind, and that the bare 
thought of her unhappiness was a sort of reproach to 
himself. Elizabeth Rolls—so young and so vital, so 
manifestly built for ecstasy, and yet torn, equally with 
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the ill-favoured and the morose, by the conflict of mere 
existence! He closed his eyes, and overheard those 
sweet fancies and thoughts of the poets who had dwelt 
courageously upon the ideal of such creatures as Eliza- 
beth. Among these singers, the one who spoke the 
loudest was the one whom Joshua had always honoured 
best, because in these poems the chivalry and love were 
inextricably woven. Vaguely the superscription of the 
verse hovered before him: ‘‘ What Tongue can _ her 
Perfection tell ?’’ 

How the Graces doe impart 

To all her limmes a special grace 

How all this is but a faire inne 

Of fairer guests which dwell therein. 

The grace and dignity of the Elizabethan diction 
seemed singularly fitted to this little girl in this little 
country place. ‘‘A faire inne’’ most truly she seemed, 
a beautiful hostel for the weary and the dull traveller, 
in which for three weeks Joshua had found delight, nor 
guessed the truth of this struggle that lay behind her, 
the stress to come, or the unending spiritual strain of 
the life into which she had been tossed. What way 
out of it could he show her? Only the life of Great and 
Little Alard and something that was more than the 
comradeship of the last three weeks. And how but 
in one way could he offer this to Elizabeth? There was 


no other, he knew well. And this one way seemed 
impossible. To link perfection with imperfection, grace 
with uncouthness, was an act of cruelty. It was not 
just even to give her the choice of it. So ‘! faire 
an inne’’! 

A louder burst of Jaughter than usual greeted some 
sally in the bar of The Reformation behind him, and 
there was clumsy inovement and some cuffing. The 
noise broke in roughly upon Joshua’s thoughts. Then 
someone shut off the phonograph, and the conversation 
became clearer. 

‘Lord! Wi’ his hinkety shoulder an’ 
ut was sport to see!’ called one yokel. 

‘““Yon’s a zany,’’ gurgled another; 
travel wi’ a circus.”’ 

**Yon’s not the teacher for my boys,’’ said another, 
bringing down a fist with a thump. ‘A zany to teach 
Christians hoo to drill, lads—-ut isn’t my way 0’ 
thinking.”’ ; ; 

‘*Show us hoo th’ maaster did ut,’’ shouted another. 

‘*Gi’ us your stick, man,’ returned the first speaker. 

Steps lurched out into the space in front of the inn, 
and the light was full upon the lad with the stick, who 
mimicked the exercise with the bar-bells. Roars of 
laughter greeted his gestures. Joshua sat on the bench 
as if turned to stone. Its high back rendered him 
invisible to the men behind the rows of limes whose 
shadow mercifully sheltered him. He saw before him 
the school-yard, all in cool shadow, the stile opposite, 


his clump, 


“un ought to 


’ 


where people had clustered unheeded, the white ascend- 
ing highway and the cross-road which met it. Then 
he’ saw those pairs of shuffling feet and those fifty 
little faces upturned in patient, stupid obedience to 
him, Joshua Pyx, who stood in sight of all passers-by 
from the four corners of the compass—the zany setting 
himself up as an ideal, the blind leading the blind, the 
crooked who would make the straight even as himself. 
And if these countrymen had seen it, then Elizabeth must 
have perceived it ten times more quickly, more keenly. 
He rose, and began to walk away stealthily, like a 
creature wounded unto death. He reached the end of 
the group of limes, and then stopped dead, for Elizabeth 
Rolls passed him swiftly, nor saw him in shadow, but 
shot abruptly between the trees and stepped into the 
lane of light between bench and inn door. It seemed 
as if she sprang at the fellow who made sport for the 
rest, for the stick flew from his hands and went whizzing 
through the lower branches of a lime before it fell in the 
grey, starlit road. 

Then she stood back to regain her breath, and looked 
round the circle ere her words burst out. 

“You great jubberkin louts, you! You, calling 
yourselves Englishmen, how can you say such things 
and do such’ things? I’ve heard every word. I’ve 
never wanted to be a man till now—and now I’d like 


Up went a crooked line of bars. 


to be one for half an hour so that I could lay a whip 
across your great slouching backs. Zany, indeed! 
you ought to be put in a cage, the whole lot of you, 
with your gross bodies and your muddled heads, and 
shown to all the county as prize idiots. Do you think 
your children are going to get straight backs and clean 
minds from creatures like you? You think I don’t 
know you in the dark because I’m a stranger here, 
but I do. You, Tom Gerridge, and you, Mat Aldworth, 
and you, and you—’’ she scanned the slouching circle 
scornfully—‘‘ what have you done to help the children ? 
Do you ever work for them, think for them, live for 
them, as the master does? Do you ever teach them 
how to play as well as learn and live? To-morrow, 
when they drill up at the school, I’ll have a_police- 
man to look after you. If I were a man I’d do it 
myself. You cowards! Get home with you! Go!”’ 

She pointed to the road. The chief offender slouched 
away. Some of his companions went back to the bar, 
the rest disappeared with confused murmur and protest. 
The inn-door closed roughly. All was silence where 
before there had been din, and Elizabeth passed as 
swiftly as before between the boles of the limes. She 
gave a little cry of confusion as Joshua stepped 
forward to her in the road. He went up to her and 
put her hand on his arm. He could not tell which of 
them was trembling so greatly. 

They turned in silence down the road and walked 
the length of the main street, meeting no one, 


‘““When did you come out here ?’’ said Elizabeth 
sharply. 

‘“*T have been here 
‘*What does it matter ? 


for some time,’’ he answered. 

That sort of thing is bound 
to happen. I was very stupid—lI forgot, you know. | 
was thinking of the children, you see. I don’t trouble 
much with a looking-glass I forgot.’’ 

He ended with a_ harsh little laugh. Elizabeth 
suddenly jerked her hand away from him. It went 
up to her face. She stopped, and turned aside as if she 
must be alone. They had come just opposite the school- 
yard; they were by the stile where the loafers had 
clustered. She leaned against it, hiding her face. 

‘*T simply cannot bear you to laugh like that, or talk 
like that,’’ she said. 

‘“And I simply cannot bear your pity,’’ he said 
passionately; ‘‘the other thing I can stand. Brutishness 
is in the nature of some people, and it is an ingredient 
of life. And pity also—but your pity I decline to bear.’’ 

Her silence frightened him. He went up to the stile, 
and put his hand upon her shoulder. 

“* Elizabeth ! ’’ 

‘7 don’t want to speak to you,’’ 
** Please go away.’’ 

“Why ?”? 

‘*Because you hurt me, 


she said huskily. 


How dare you?’’ She 


turned from the stile suddenly and stood erect in 
challenge. 

‘‘T don’t know,”’ said Joshua humbly, ‘‘ but there are 
things, Elizabeth, which are more than I can bear just 
now.”’ 

“Tf you like to make me unhappy,” 
‘‘simply by imagining . = 

That sentence was never finished. 
upon it. 

‘*Like ? Why, you ’re made for happiness, Elizabeth. 
That’s all I have been thinking about all the time. 
But how can I get it for you? If you could tell me 
how I could find it for you it would be so much easier, 
so much more just—-don’t you see! Do you think, 
dear, you could bring yourself to say what you wish? I 
will do anything you like. The world is easier to win 
for someone else than for oneself. I would help you 
in every way. And if it means that you will go away 
from Little Alard . . . and from me, after all, don’t be 
afraid to tell me at once, because, Elizabeth, I have 
learnt.) a.” 

Elizabeth looked up in the starlight, and saw 
that which every girl desires to see at one time or 
another in her life—the face of a man who under- 
stands love and sacrifice, and puts life and death 
side by side; and in the face the shining beauty of 
eyes which can not only see both life and death 
steadily, but also dream dreams, ay — and discern 
their fulfilment. THE END. 


she retorted, 


He burst in 
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ROMANTIC DRAMA IN THE OLD HOME OF MELODRAMA: ‘‘ THE PRAYER OF THE SWORD’’ AT THE ADELPHI—ACT II. 





SKeTCHES BY RALPH CLEAVER. 





Captain Scott. Sir Clements Markham. tag Lieutenant Royds. 


FROM FURTHEST SOUl!H: THE LUNCHEON TO THE OFFICERS AND MEN OF THE ‘‘DISCOVERY’’ AT THE EAST INDIA DOCKS, SEPTEMBER 16. 


Drawn BY our Speciart Artist, Percy F. S. Spence. 
The official welcome extended to the explorers by the Admiralty, the City fathers, and the learned socteties, took the form of a luncheon in one of the sheds of the East India Docks, decorated for 
the occaston. In reply to various speeches, Captain Scott said that the award of the Arctic medal had been deeply gratifying to the whole of the ship's company, and regretted that the parting of the 


ways had now come—‘ the sad time of breaking up the small community which for three years had been a very happy one,” 
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DIANA OF THE EPHESIANS: THE RENEWAL OF THE EXCAVATION 


Drawn sy A. Hvon Fisuer. 


OF HER TEMPLE. 
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* STATUE KTALTART A Column of which base 1s shown in Fig -D 
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RESULTS OF PREVIOUS WORK ON THE SIT E AT EPHESUS 


RrstoRATIONS OF THE TrmMPLE OF DIANA At Epnisus BY 5. Restoration OF PART OF COLUMN FROM THE EARLIER Temple oF DIANA, 

Mr. A. S. Murray, rue Brack Porvions oF THE PLAN IN Fic, 1 DIscOVERED UNDER THE FouNDATIONS OF THE LATER TEMPLE ERECTED 
7. aa 7c ., Nw > =. 

MARKING tHE OnLy Remains Founp In Position. Re ee ee 


3. Scene oF Mr. J. T. Woop’s Excavations In 1871, SHOWING THE REMAINS According to Herodotus, this former Temple owed most of its columns 


4. Coin 


. si a) “ , hh IN oI , $. . . 
or THE Bast or Cotumn Marken “A” in PLAN.—[From Photographs.] to the munificence of Croesus, whose dedication appears below the 
or HADRIAN, ABOUT 120 A.D., SHowinG TALL ScuLprurED sculptured drum, 550 B.c. The columns of these two Temples are the 
Drums or Cotumns Simitar To THAT DiscovereD IN Mr. Woon’s only known instances of such sculptured drums, and it is noteworthy that 


EXCAVATIONS. they occur before and after the great Parthenon period. 


6. ScuLPruRED Drum AND Pier oF A COLUMN 
FROM THE TEMPLE OF DIANA, GENER- 
ALLY SupPpoOSED TO REPRESENT A 
VERSION OF THE Strory OF ALCESTIS, 
350 B.C. 

7. Door-JAmB oF Sr. Lukr’s Toms, ACCIDENT= 


ALLY DiscovERrD BY Mr. Woop NEAR 
tHE MaGnrstiAn GATE AT EPpHEsts, 


The excavations on the site of the Temple of Diana at Ephesus, discontinued in 1874, are to be resumed by the authorities of the British Museum, 


The Sultan of Turkey has issued an Imperial Lradé giving the necessary permission. 
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NEW FICTION & OTHER WRITINGS 


(London: Hutchinson. 6s.) 
London: Hutchinson. 6s.) 
Methuen. 6s.) 

(London: Fisher Unwin. 6s.) 
J. Chamberlin. London : 


Double Harness. By Anthony Hope. 
Zumny and Co. By Jerome K. Jerome. 
Lindley Kays. By Barry Pain. (London: 
The Perils of Sympathy. By Nina Stevens. 
Ordered to China: Letters of Wilbur 
Methuen. 6s.) 
The Cathedrals of Northern France. 
IT. Werner Laurie. 6s. net 
Devils. By J. Charles Wail. 


3y Francis Miltoun. (London: 


London: Methuen. 4s. 6d. net.) 

It would not be difficult to convict Mr. Anthony 
Hope, on evidence selected from ‘‘ Double Harness,”’ 
of writing a novel with the horrid purpose of disclosing 
the ‘‘real truth’’ about the married state. He has the 
private concerns of six couples under observation; he 
has pinned those mysterious conferences betwe ‘en Wives 
known to the flippant as ‘‘ married whispers,”’ to paper 
with clairvoyant insight; he has taken the intimate affairs 
of each family —and some of them are very intimate 
indeed —and contrasted them deftly one with another. 
The ease with which this has been done exhibits an 
established literary dexterity to great advantage: it is 
a juggling feat—knife-throwing extraordinary by a pro- 
fessor of the art. It would have been very simple 
some writers) to use the plan of the 
book as an instrument wherewith to castigate a 
prosperous section of society; to point a moral, in 
short, with the ample material to hand. Mr. Hope’s 
method is broader, less obvious, and incomparably more 
artistic. ‘‘Double Harness’’ represents, we think, 
re highest level to which he has yet attained; it is 
ull of appreciation, full of clear-seeing and wit and 
living characters, and its purpose is still an earnest 
though the author modestly leaves his audience 
to draw their own deductions. The chief characters 
are Grantley Imason and his young wife, Sibylla, the 
a h of whose uncongenial dispositions leads them to 
a situation so grim that we may as well confess not 
even Mr. Hope’s persuasion has quite convinced us of 
its credibility. It is, too, difficult to believe that a 
husband who would have killed himself and his little 
son, and the wife who was willing to precipitate these 
horrors knowingly by throwing herself into the arms 
of another man, could ever feel quite comfortable in 
their reunion. The other couples, in situations less 
though not engrossing, are far more 

Lady Harriet Courtland, whose insane out- 

fury drive her husband to ruin, and who 

friend’s drawing-room, a ‘“‘handsome, fair 
with a quiet manner, is a masterly piece of 

and the slight sketch of her three luckless 
extraordinarily vivid. Mr. Hope has left 

The Prisoner of Zenda’’ a long way 
and followed The Intrusions of 


irresistible to 


one, 


less 


y alert and amusing are the seven pieces which 
: Mr. Jerome K. Jerome’s new volume, 


‘* Tommy 

They are not short stories in the sense 

they stand independently—though, with consider- 

inution of their interest, they might be read 

title correctly indicates their connection. 

pivot upon Tommy, the figure with the bright 

and purposeful chin—was he a girl or was she a 

-?—who invaded Mr. Peter Hope’s rooms, demand- 

to be his housekeeper, and ended by becoming 

indispensable sub-editor. As the characters of the 

revolve round Tommy, so the scene of their adven- 

is a short radius from the old Mitre in Chancery 

Most things in the book are related somehow 

~ —a Fleet Street seen through the eyes 

al humorist who is not blind to its mean- 

, on the whole, has found it very good. There 

s who take Fleet Street for their subject, and 

o make it the smallest province in the world. 

re are others who never get beyond its borders, even 

wi 1en they are seeking the farthest corners of the earth. 

Mr. Jerome is in nowise provincial, though his country- 

side is a small one, lying at our own doors. His humour 

appeals to all, for its light touch passes over a wide 
range of feeling—from the farce of Mr. William Clodd, 

whose fortunes as a ne ‘wspaper proprietor were founded 
on the legacy left him by Mrs. Postwhistle’s mad lodger, 

to the _tragedy of Dick Danvers, who wished to die to 

his viler self before he had paid his reckoning, but was 

lucky pease nevertheless to talk over that piece of 

business successfully with the sub.—in other words, with 

Tommy. A great deal of wisdom lurks unassumingly in 

these kindly and amusing pages. 


of office is, as we all know, a serious 
iin, as the author of ‘‘ Lindley Kays,’ 
sober outlook upon the development and 
clever lad; he avoids exaggeration and 
ring with the greatest persistence at the 
and he has put in the local colour in the 
y chapters with a fidelity that is as minute as it 
is painstaking. The result is naturally a very good 
story, in spite of a rather cheap and uneven ending. 
It begins in the Evangelical ironmonger’s house in a 
provincial town, and closes with the love and fortune 
that came to that ironmonger’s younger son after he 
had found his level in a wider world. Lindley Kays’ 
boyhood is descvibed with so much sympathetic skill 
that we were very sorry when, about halfway through 
the book, he blossomed into an undergraduate. The 
solitary schoolboy who spent the bulk of his spare time 
at the railway-station and who lived in a region of his 
own, outside which the grown-ups seemed to exist in 
an aggressive union, is the human boy; and worth the 
human parent’s close attention. The end of the book 
shows signs of carelessness; for example, Sir Henry 
Marisland becomes Sir Charles before his death leaves 
Lindley’s child-love a convenient widow. It almost 
looks as if Mr. Pain, who was so fresh and conscien- 
tious at the beginning, regretted, too, the growth of boy 
to man, and was a little impatient to get rid of the 
character once he had brought it to maturity. But it 
is a good book for all that, and it grips the reader. 


jester out 
3arry P 





It is a matter of taste, of course; but we must 
confess that a brimming plot and an appreciation of 
types and local colour leave us cold when they are 
handled by the amateur—whom we may define to be 
a person who has skipped the troubles of probation. 
We remember the pains with which Stevenson wrought 
his ‘‘delicate inlay”’; the  self- prescribed, painful 
’prenticeship of all true craftsmen; and it is difficult 
to avoid exasperation at the light-heartedness_ with 
which the author of ‘‘ The Perils of Sympathy’’ has 
entered the literary workshop. Her book contains a 
very fair story, and she is not lacking in ingenuity; her 
imagination, in fact, is probably above the average, 
and there is no doubt that her details of Anglo- 
Indian life have been minutely considered: but it 
is the assumption that these things are sufficient with- 
out the ‘“‘infinite pains’’ that trips her up. She has 
not, we think, experienced the sensations of the artist 
who, having stood back from his canvas and agonised 
over its crudities, sets doggedly to work to scrape out 
and remodel and obliterate, in the vain hope of satisfy- 
ing the unappeasable inner tyrant. Miss Stevens’s 
ambition would seem to be, at the most, to write a 
light novel; and if she has looked for examples to 
follow, she has been content to find them amony the 
hangers-on, the facile scribblers, and not in the high 
company of the masters of an art. It is just probable 
that if she turns her attention to the great, and has 
the discernment to read their labours behind their 
apparent ease, she may yet, speaking in the literary 
sense, find that she can write. 


If the contributions of the late Wilbur J. Chamberlin 
to the New York Sun were as bright and diverting 
as the letters that he wrote to his wife, it is easy to 
understand the high esteem in which he was held by 
that journal. But it is one thing to manufacture ‘‘copy’’ 
of the kind that is acceptable to an American news- 
paper, and another to express one’s self with the simple 
directness and genial humour that are appropriate to 
the family circle. While we can form no opinion of 
Mr. Chamberlin’s journalistic style, it is a pleasure to 
recognise the natural vivacity and lively observation 
that help to give piquancy to his home-letters. They 
are full of the individual character of which the 
most lovable side must necessarily be suppressed 
in public—even in America; and they are so devoid 
of any effort to produce ‘‘copy,’’ that one would 
never suspect the author of being a special corre- 
spondent. It was in this capacity that he went to 
China on behalf of the Sw at the time of the Boxer 
rising, landing there after the arrival of the European 
troops, and closely following the negotiations for a 
settlement. Much that he observed and narrated in his 
unofficial capacity has a permanent interest in con- 
nection with these historical events, and his notes on 
such matters as the devastation wrought in Peking, the 
state of Port Arthur, the differences of European Minis- 
ters among themselves and with the Chinese Govern- 
ment, have a more serious significance than the general 
tenor of the book. 

In an extravagantly wordy ‘‘ Apologia,’’ Mr. Miltoun 
considers that it is worse to be swallowed in oblivion 
than to be perverted to what he calls an ‘‘ inutile 
end,’’ and describes his book as an attempt ‘‘to set 
forth in attractive and enduring form certain facts and 
realities.’ It is really a mixture of book of travel, 
guide - book, history, and study of architecture, and 
by trying to include too much the writer destroys 
any value his simply told personal impressions might 
have possessed. Where the history of the Roman 
occupation of a site had influenced the building of a 
cathedral upon it, there might have been some excuse 
for the page devoted to it, but where in its general 
character the building is not Romanesque, in a book of 
this limited size the wasted space is only one of the 
kinds of padding that pervade the volume. In the 
eight pages devoted to St. Gatien de Tours, there are 
references to Henry James and Balzac, but no mention 
of the beautiful little singing gallery with its spiral 
staircase outside the North Porch of the Cathedral. 
It is true the church of St. Etienne du Mont at Paris is 
not a pure piece of Gothic, but it may not correctly be 
described as Renaissance, and to call it an offensive 
example of that style shows no liberality of judgment. 
3ut the author’s taste is no more trustworthy. The cele- 
brated tapestries at Reims belong to a comparatively 
late period, and, however admirable in colour and texture, 
are rather over-pictorial and florid, and certainly not of 
the ‘‘ finest quality of design.’’ 


The writer of this popular treatise on the most awful 
of spiritual personalities has divided his work into 
several parts. Of these the least adequate, the most 
disappointing, is that with which the book opens, 
entitled simply ‘‘ Devils.’? Here the author has followed 
no fixed plan, and he treats his subject, even on the 
first page, with tiresome and ill-judged facetiousness. 
Thus, we-are given a quotation from a French fourteenth- 
century miracle play, and taken on to the Talmudist 
theory of the Evil One, and so to the modern nursery- 
mz iid ‘who threatens her charges with “ the Black Man,’’ 
or ‘‘the Bogie.’ Really curious and instructive, on 
the other hand, is the chapter containing the varied 
nomenclature by which the Devil is known in different 
countries. Of these names, perhaps the most 
vivid is that originated by Tertullian of ‘‘ God’s 
Ape’’—a term which became general among the 
early Christians. Another very expressive nickname 
for the Father of All Ill was ‘‘The Map of Malice.’’ 
Mr. Wall has done all that was possible in. the 
limited space at his disposal to deal with ‘‘ The 
Devil in Art’’; and among the many illustrations, 
which really give a permanent value to the book, is an 
excellent re production of a medizval miniature showing 
the Beast of the Apocalypse. Incidentally are given 
the names of most of the places in the United Kingdom 
which legend connects with Satan—in fact, in every 
county the Devil has his bridge, pulpit, arrows, quoits, 
throat, caldron, staircase, pit, or pool. 
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~ CORELLI FURIOSA. 

Is it possible that, after all, Miss Marie Corelli fears 
the reviewers? About a decade ago (if our memory 
serves us aright), she issued her defiant manifesto 
to the tribe of critics, and from that time forth, we 
understood, she was to do without their adventitious 
aid to fame. Her reputation, or circulation, whichever 
it be, was considered so surely established that even 
if an unappreciative, spiteful, and venal press never 
alluded to her work, this novelist would continue, in 
the commercial traveller’s phrase, ‘‘to do very well.’’ 
Since then she has not hesitated, as she deemed necessity 
to arise, to pour shrill contempt in obvious epigram 
upon reviewers, who doubtless made haste to hide their 
diminished heads. But other times other manners, and 
now in her latest book, or rather its preface, Miss Corelli 
has passed from imprecation to supplication. Behold, 
she prayeth! and to whom? To none other than the 
GENTLE REVIEWER, whom she implores in a verbose 
parody of the Litany and in large capitals to show her 
mercy. 


Of that conviction which the theologians consider 
the necessary prelude to conversion Miss Corelli gives 
edifying evidence. ‘‘ For all sins’’ she pleads for 
mercy, and, conscious of her own shortcomings, she 
enumerates and particularises them in a lengthy cata- 
logue. The errors she recognises are— 

Sins of omission or non-omission [? == commission], of con- 
struction or non-construction, of conformity or non-con 
formity, of crudity or complexity, of diffuseness or dullness, 
of expression or of method, of inception or conception, 
of sequence or sequel, of singularity or individuality— 


After this breathless and headlong list, Miss Corelli, 
showing mercy even as she asks it, and in a truly 
Christian spirit, interposes a comma and a dash, for 
the space of which the reader braces himself to meet 
the next onset, which comes with no less vehemence— 

Likewise for all errors, whether technical and pertaining to the 
printer, or literary and pertaining to the author, and for 
everything imaginable or unimaginable that may be found 
commendable or uncommendable, pleasing or displeasing, 
aggravating or satisfying in this humble love-story, for which 
no man will be the wiser and no woman the worse, 

GENTLE REVIEWER, BE MERCIFUL UNTO ME! 
AND— 

The great co-ordinating conjunction, standing in its 
awful loneliness, prepares us for further solemn out- 
pourings of penitence, and althoxgh shrinking (with a 
humanity strange in a critic), from the spectacle of a 
Woman’s abject and ruthless anatomy of her own 
failings, we steel ourselves to read on. The pathos 
deepens as the litany continues— 

From wilful misquotations — from sentences garbled, and 
randomly set forth to the public without context, continuation, or 
conclusion, in attempt to do injury to both the story and its 
writer— 

At this point the reader rubs his eyes. Can this be 
confession and supplication? Does Miss Corelli then 
wilfully misquote, garble sentences and randomly set the 
same forth to the public without context, continuation, or 
conclusion in attempt to do injury to both (note ‘‘to 
both’’) the story and its writer? This is humility with 
a vengeance, surely? But a closer examination of the 
context makes it clear that the mood of the writer 
has changed. She is no longer the suppliant (except in 
form), but the satirist, and the offences from which 
she now prays to be delivered are not her own, but her 
enemies’. In a phrase, and that a vulgar one, Miss 
Corelli is getting a bit of her own back. While she 
invokes deliverance she subtly characterises the mis- 
deeds of her tormentors in terms that cannot but 
impress her votaries with a deep and abiding sense 
of the wrongs she has suffered at the hands of 
crass and dishonest men and women. Who these 
are we are not suffered to remain in doubt, for the 
litany proceeds with these wild and whirling words— 

From the novel-skimmer’s epitome, abridgment, synopsis, 
or running commentary—and from the objective analysis of 
literary-clique stylists and other distinguished persons who, by 
reason of their superior intellectuality to all the rest of the 
world, are always able and more than ready to condemn a 
book without reading it, 


MAY AN HONEST PRESS DELIVER ME! 


There, the murder is out! ‘‘ Hell holds no Fury ’’—the 
end of the tag will occur to everybody. It may not 
so readily occur to everybody why Miss Corelli, having 
long ago definitely washed her hands of diabolical 
reviewers and all their works, should now ‘ waste 
eddication,’’ as Pat said to his pig when it tried to 
read the milestone, in this withering outburst. ‘‘No 
reason can be assigned for the rash act,’’ as the 
reporters say of suicide. But onecomfort remains : we 
had fancied that Miss Corelli did not believe in the 
existence of an honest Press. We own ourselves mis- 
taken, and rejoice to note the direction of the appeal 
in the second portion of the prayer. It will certainly 
not go unanswered as far as this Journ: al is concerned. 


Yet it seems a pity that Miss Corelli has permitted 
her austere Muse this indulgence in scarcely covert 
recriminations. Her original position yielded so many 
compensations and consolations. Although for many 
years no great volume of critical trumpetings has 
heralded her successive volumes she sat serene above 
it all, secure of a huge and devoted following in palace 
and cottage. ‘To these the clack of ‘literary - clique 
stylists ’’ and that fearful engine of theirs, ‘‘ objective 
analysis,’’ were mere foolishness. Miss Corelli’s triumph 
was achieved by her own peculiar quality and efficiency. 
She rowed her own weight. Her ringing truisms went 
straight to the heart of her understanding public, who 
asked for more, which was never denied. To see Miss 
Corelli descend from the peaks of her assured great- 
ness to the depths of this further acknowledgment of 
the critic’s existence must surely have added yet another 
woe to the sorrows of Satan. 
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A HUMAN LADDER : ESCALADING A FORT AT PORT ARTHUR. 


Drawn By GeorGes Scott. 


A PYRAMID OF JAPANESE SOLDIERS HELD AT BAY BY A SINGLE RUSSIAN OFFICER. 


One of the batteries before Port Arthur was encircled by a high wall, which the Japanese attempted to escalade by forming the human pyramid, an evolution practised by our 

own troops in a modified form, and recently exhibited on the London stage by certain Italian Chasseurs. The story goes that at Port Arthur the Russian Captain Lebedief 

tcok his stand, with sword and revolver, on the cope-stone of the wall. He repelled three assaults, and killed or wounded twenty-two Japanese. After the third assault, 
the gallant Captain sank down utterly exhausted, and was killed by a shell. 
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JAPANESE CAPTIVES IN THE ANCIENT CAPITAL 


4 


Puorocrarus BY A. BAKULIN. 

















THE PRISONERS MARCHING, UNDER GUARD, 1O THEIR HOTELS AT MOSCOW. 
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JAPANESE PRISONERS OF WAR ARRIVING AT THE RIAZAN SIATION, MOSCOW. 
The rrespondent of the “ Russkoye Siwo,” who has visited the Japanese prisoners at Moscow, states that they are quite free in thetr movements, but are tired of playing 
** elipha n show.’ Nearly all of them have already made considerable progress with their captor s language. They regard the Russian soldier as an enduring, but an 


undiveloped force, not sufficiently cultured, not ready-witted, and without initrative. 
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ON THE LINE OF THE RUSSIAN RETREAT: DUMB WITNESSES OF THE FLIGHT. 


PHOTOGRAP'IS BY A CoRRESPONDENT With THE JAPAN’ SE ADVANCE GuARD 


EMPTY SHELL-CASES MARKING THE FORMER POSITION OF A RUSSIAN BATTERY 











PHE REMAINS AN AMMUNITION-CART. AN ABANDONED QUICK-FIRING GUN, AND THE WRECK OF A TRAVELLING 
SOUP-KIICHEN, 














ALL THAT WAS LEFT OF A CONVOY CAUGHT BY THE JAPANESE SHELL-FIRE. 
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THE COOLIE AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR THE LOCOMOTIVE : JAPANES 


DRAWN BY W. Rus 


AN AMMUNITION CONVOY CHEERIN 


the Yapanese are making free use of the Russian railway line for the transportation of their troops, ammunition, and supplies. The Mukden ce 


vail ws left, while the second ts so modified that tt will bear the lighter type of narrow-gauge FJa'anese rolling-stuck, but will be useless for the 


/t 7s believed that the conversion af the line ts complete almost as far as Liao-yang. Pending the alteration of t 
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VESE USE OF THE RUSSIAN PERMANENT WAY IN MANCHURIA. 


RUSSELL FLINT. 





ING WOUNDED AT A _ SIDING. 


. . * Jane : Sue . " . e y) 
) ‘ ‘ ial eae ror eo cing the gauge of the railway as fast as wt ws caplturcd. On: 
correspondent of the ‘* Journal” asserts that “the Fapanese engineers are changing ida : ‘ 7 p 


he heavier Russian locomotives and carriages. At the same time they cut the sleepers, making them too snort for use with the broad gauge 
v J. < y ‘é Je & 


? 
, ee “ooltes raw 2 trucks along the rarils. 
if the gauge, the Fapanese, having no suitable locomotives, employ coolies to draw the trucks along the 
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BERLIN’S THINKING HORSE: AN EXAMINATION 


Puotocrapus By THE Beruner I.tusrrations-Guseiiscuarr, 


OF HANS. 
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I. RuaDING FROM A TABLET. 2. LISTENING WHILE A Task 1s Brinc Set Him. 3. RECOGNISING A PERSON FROM HIS PHOTOGRAPH, 
4. SOLVING ARITHMETICAL PROBLEMS. 
The thinking horse Hans, of Berlin, has been the cause of much controversy. 


pedagogic princtples, just like an ordinary child in the communal schools.” A 


5. DisTINGuISHING CoLourRs. 


It ts claimed that his feats are devoid of trickery, and that he ts trained ‘‘on the sternest 


commisston, imcluding a cavalry General, several other officers, officials from the Zoological 
Gardens, professors from the Veterinary College and the Phystological Institute, and two circus durectors, has inquired into his powers, and has reported favourably. 
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KING PETER’S CORONATION: THE SERVIAN REGALIA, AND 


PHOTOGRAPHS I AND 2 BY T. G. CRAWLEY. 


ARMY PAST AND PRESENT. 




















gi MS OF TH VIAN ARMy, 1804-1876. 4. THe Crown, Kinc Pirer ar A Review. 
2. UNIFORMS THE SERVIAN ARMY IN 1340. 5. THe Crasp oF tHt CORONATION 3K. 8. KinG 
3. THe Ore. 6. Tue Scerrre. 


Peter IN tHE UNtroRM OF A GE 


OF THE SurviAN ARMY. 
The regalia of King Peter of Servia are made of bronze, taken from a cannon captured by Karageorge, surnamed the Black Prince, in the War of Independence against the 


part of the orb ts decorated with clotsonné enamel, and ts surmounted by a cross. The crown ts in the Byzantine-Servian 


Turks tn 1804. The upper 
style, and ts set with sapphires and rubies. The portants of tts eight 
arches are alternately flowers of turquoise-blue enamel, and white eagles whose bodies bear the national arms. The clasp of the robe bears the eagle, and enamel copies of the mosaics tn the convents 
of Ravenne and St. Appoline and in the monastery of Zitcha, the scene of King Peter's consecration. The ball of the sceptre ts decorated with flowers in translucent cloisonné, and ts surmounted by a 
Byzantine cross, also in enamel; the rod vs ornamented with translucent champlevé enamel and with gold and silver lozenges. Photographs Numbers 1 and 2 were taken on the occaston of a 
fi parade af Servian 7 


recent 
welterans in honour of the centenary of the War of ludependence against the Turks. 
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PREPARING AN EVENING MEAL ON THE FIELD OF BATTLE: THE JAPANESE AT A BOMB-PROOF SHELTER NORTH OF THE MOTIEN PASS. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY J. H. HARE; COPYRIGHT IN AMERICA BY “COLLIER’S WEEKLY.” 


























Photo, Morgan. 
THREE GENERATIONS OF THE ROYAL FAMILY AT A HIGHLAND GATHERING: THE KING, AND THE PRINCE OF WALES AND HIS CHILDREN, 
AT BRAEMAR, SEPTEMBER I5. 


The annual Highland Gathering at Braemar, the culminating point of the soctal season on Deeside, was honoured by the presence of the King, the Prince and Princess of Wales and thet'r children, 
and the Duke and Duchess of Fife. 
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JOTTINGS. 


STATISTICS. 


SCIENCE 
VITAL 
The expert whose duty it is to deal with vital statistics, 
it must be confessed, engages in a very interesting 
phase of work. He is the man who knows how the 
nation is progressing; he can give us_ information 
respecting the death-rate and the birth-rate, and show 
us whether, as a people, we are laying up a store of 
vital units against depletion, or whether we are on the 
verge of vital bankruptcy. There can be no more 
attractive study, to my way of thinking, than that 
which deals with the social life and statistics of a 
nation. We have to allow for time in order that big 
masses of figures may be dealt with, summarised and 
assorted, so as to be made available for the use of 
future The figures for the nation now 
before me deal with the latest period when a general 
census was undertaken. It includes statistics taken as 
it midnight on Sunday, March 31, Igor. 


seneration 
generations. 


know how we 
implies a_ full 


It is of high importance to are 
progressing, for national progress 
birth-rate, for example, and a low death-rate from 
preventible causes. Every intelligent person has a 
decided and definite share in the history of his 
people, and he should be able to determine by 
the aid of science whether his nation is progressing or 
The General Report of the Census of 
England and Wales, albeit it is a statistical volume, 
offers a large amount of facts and items of interest to 
the thoughtful citizen. As far as a’census can deter- 
we find that at midnight on March 31, 
population of England and Wales numbered 
27.843 persons. This number represented an 
ease of 3,525,318, or 12°17 per cent., over the 
previous counting. The first census was taken in 18o1. 
then the population is found to have nearly 
quadrupled itself. It rose from 8,892,536 to the number 
stated as represented in Igor. 


Having regard to the record of male and female 
births, we find that in England and Wales there are 
more males born than females; but as male children 
appear to be more difficult to rear, the male death-rate, 

gives to the female population a distinct 
n t the population noted in Igot, 16,799,230 are 

rned as females, 15,728,613 being males. The 
excess means 1,070,617, and represents 1068 females 
to every 1000 male persons. Probably there is a 
natural tendency to the production of females over 
males; but no adequate judgment can be passed 
upon this latter fact in respect of the figures just 
tioned A very interesting portion of the report 
sals with the proportion of female to male inhabit- 
ants in different parts of England and Wales. Countless 
articles have been written on the geographical dis- 
tribution of genius, and on the possibility of deter- 
ining whether one locality or district has been more 
prolific than another in the production of ‘‘brains.’’ 
There seems to be no doubt regarding the areas where 
women ‘‘most do congregate.’’ The figures are very 
exact. In London, for instance, we find 1118 females 
to 1000 males. Devonshire shows us in the same ratio 
1119 females; Surrey 1126, Sussex 1202, and Cardigan 
At Bournemouth there were found 1709 females 
1000 males, this last being a record in respect 

stics in question. 


tne reverse. 


mine things, 


Since 


stati 


The subject of the matrimonial relations of the nation 
lways interesting. We are all given to believe that 
1 marriage-rate implies national prosperity, and 
“his opinion may be doubted, because the 
marry and are given in marriage very 
ording t day and the hour, and indepen- 
f commercial It is not always safe 
from general figures, because the varied con- 
iety demand special consideration, by way 
em to the mass of statistics at large. In 
1gland and Wales, we found that there existed 
“cent. of celibate males, while females numbered 
In 1891, the proportions were of females 60°5, and 
i The married males of 1901 gave 34°2 per 
in 1891, 33°1 per cent. The married females 
numbered 32°8, and in 1891, 31°7.. The widowed 
showed a return of 3°5 males, and 7°6 females. 


ersd. 


the 
Oo tn 


success. 


included in the census return will be 

even by the casual observer. No 

3946 British subjects were born at sea. 

he census -taking, 22,357 persons were 

of prisons; while, as regards juvenile 

33,656 were detained in reformatories and 

100ls. These figures give us 1351 per 

population under detention, a sum 

es go and as the conditions of life are 

perhaps, by no means excessive, much 

I -tted that the amount is so high. 

‘coved in this respect, for in 1891 the 
was 1464 per million. 


inrerect 


iys gratifying to be able to read a diminution 
of blind members of the population. 
to the diffusion of knowledge 
i of the eyes at birth, industriously 
circulated by various societies. In 1851 the number of 
blind persons in England and Wales was set down at 
1056 to the milli To-day the proportion is 792 to the 
million. Deaf and dumb persons, who showed a ratio of 
645 per million in 1851, gave a return of 527 in Igol. 
As regards workhouse life, we do not seem to 
have improved. In 1901, 264.922 persons were inmates 
as agil 2 o in 1891. Even this last item brings 
food fo- rht, and suggests the complexity of social 
conditions connected with the advance or decline of 
trade. Clearly, the national balance-sheet is interest- 
ing beyond measure, if only because it shows us how 
we progress or retrogress as a great people. No 
thinking person can fail to be interested in the 
national balance-sheet which the authorities at intervals 
prepare. ANDREW WILSON. 


due 


thnoug 


CHESS. 


To CorresPonpEeNnts.—Communications for this department should be 


G Bakker (Rotterdam).— We are much obliged for your budget, and note 
with much interest your efforts to popularise the game _ The educational 
use of it is certainly novel. In company with many of our best solvers, 
you have overlooked the only defence to 1. R to Kt sq in problem 
No, 3150. 

P Daty (Brighton).—Amended position to hand, with thanks. 
have further attention. 

R S W (Finchley).—We cannot tell. 

F Wirxrnson ({Leicester).—If the Knight were taken, as you suggest, mate 
on the move follows. 

E J Winrer-Woop.—Many thanks. 


R_ Ber.—Look at the problem again. You will find it an ingenious exercise. 
Your own shall have attention. 

Correcr Sotution oF Prosiem No. 3145 received from Charles Burnett ; 
ot No. 3149 from F R Pickering (Forest Hill), A G Pancsova), George 
Fisher (Belfast), T W W (Bootham), W H Bedford Openshaw), Captain 
J A Challice (Great Yarmouth), and Albert Wolff ( Putney). 

Correct Sotvtrions oF Prortem No. 3150 received from W H Bedford 
(Openshaw), Rev. A Mays (Bedford), F Wilkinson (Leicester), R Worters 
(Canterbury), A S Hanbury (Birmingham), R S W_ (Finchley), 
T Roberts, Mrs. Wilson (Plymouth), George Fisher (Belfast), and 
H S Brandreth (Engadine). 


It shall 


R. Sr. G. Burke. 
BLACK 
P to Q 7th or K to B 5th 


Any move 


Sotution oF Prositem No. 3149.- By 


WHITE. 
I. 8) to Q sq 
2. QO to R 4th (ch) 
3. QO or Kt mates. 
If Black play 1. P to B 7th, 2 Q to Kt 4th (ch), and if 1. K to Q 4th, then 2. Kt to 
K 7th (ch), and 3. Q mates. 


PROBLEM No. 3152.—By H. E. Kipson. 


BLACK. 
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WHITE. 


White to play, and mate in three moves 


CHESS AT HASTINGS. 
Game played in the National Championship Tournament, between 
Messrs. BLACKBURNE and Br LLinGHAM. 
(Centre Gambit.) 


BLACK 
Mr. Bellingham). 
P to K 4th 
P takes P 
Kt to K B 3rd 
Kt to K sth 
P to Q 4th 
Kt takes P 
Kt to B 3rd 
B to K 2nd 
B to K 3rd 
Castles 
R to K sq 


WHITE BLACK 
Mr. Blackburne). (Mr. Bellingham). 
24. Kt to Q 4th R to Q 3rd 
B takes Kt would have made any other 
result than a draw very problematical. 
- Q to B and P to Kt 3rd 
-Q to B sq K to Kt 2nd 
P to K B 4th RtoQ Bsq 
- O to Qand B to Q 2nd 
-Qto K B and R to K sq 
30. R takes R 
31. PtoK Kt 4th 
32. Pto K R 4th 
P to Kt 5th 
2 is a flash of that “star of tourna 
ment” whom we knew of old in White's fine 
ending of this game. 


WHITE 
Mr. Blackburne). 
1. Pto K 4th 
2. Pto Q 4th 
3. KttoK B 3rd 
3. Pto K 5th 
. QO takes P 
6. P tks P en pass 
7. Bto K B 4th 
8. Q to Q 2nd 
o. Kt to B 3rd 
10. B to Q 3rd 
11. Castles 
12. K Rto K sq 
Seal Gilinces 


Q to Q sq 


P takes P 
B to K and 
B to B sq 
3 to O 2nd 
K to Kt sq 
3. P to B 6th Q to B sq 
39. Rto K Bsq B to R 6th 
White tnreatens B takes Kt P, which is 
fatal. Black ingeniously tries to avert this, 
as his answer now will be @ to Kt sth (chi, 
forcing an exchange of Queens. It is use- 
less, however, against White's resources. 
40. R to B 4th B to Kt 2nd 
41. P takes B K takes P 
42. Q to R 6th (ch) K to Kt sq 
43. Rto R 4th Resigns. 


B to B 3rd 
? takes B 
P to Q 4th 
Kt to K and Q to B 2nd 
»bject of B takes Kt P, which 
could not be done before with safety. 
16. P to B 3rd Kt to K 4th 
B takes Kt 


- Bto Kt sq K R to Q znd 


CHESS IN AMERICA. 

Game played in the Tournament at Cambridge Springs, between 
Messrs. Mirses and Hopces. 
Sicilian Defence.) 

BLACK (Mr. H.) WHITE (Mr. M 
P to Q B 4th 12. Pto Q Kt 3rd 

P to K 3rd 13. Bto 3rd 
Kt to Q B 3rd 1}. B P takes P 

>to Q R 3rd + oo B 2nd Castles 

Kt P takes B 16.QRtoQKBsq KRtoQOBsq 
P to Q 4th 17. B takes P B to Q Kt 4th 
Q to B and This appears a miscalculation which loses a 
piece ; B takes P leaves the game fairly level. 


B to K 2nd 
Sut Black has other moves at his disposal 
less unfortunate than tle text. He must 


now resign. 
3 takes O R takes Q 
3 takes R B takes P 
B to O sq 


. R to B 7th 
. Rto Kt 7th B takes R 
Resigns. 


BLACK (Mr. H.) 
Kt to R 3rd 
QO to R 2nd 
B P takes P 


wuite (Mr. M. 

1. Pto K 4th 

. Kt to Q B 3rd 

3. Kt to B 3rd 

4. Bto Kt sth 

. B takes Kt 

. P to Q 3rd 

. Castles 

. Oto K and 

. Pto K 5th 

With this 
distinct advan 
opment, and gain 
other directions. 


secures 
Black’s devel 
iderable time in 13. 


advance 
tage. It 


White 
lel 


P toQ R 4th 
BtoR ~ 


10. Kt to Q R 4th 
P to R 4th 


tr. Pto B 4th . K takes B 
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A NATIONAL MEMORIAL OF SHAKSPERE. 
Mr. Richard Badger, who went to school at Stratford- 
on - Avon, wishes to put his countrymen to shame. 
Why have they never thought seriously of erecting a 
national memorial of Shakspere, such as he would 
have had long ago had he been a Frenchman or 
a German? Germany abounds with monuments of 
Goethe and Schiller. There is a much more striking 
statue of Shakspere in Paris than anything we can 
show. It has at least a dignified position in a 
handsome boulevard ; whereas nobody pretends that 
the figure of the poet, gazing sadly at one of the principal 
music-halls in London, is in happy circumstances. If 
we wanted to erect a national memorial, we should 
not choose a site in Leicester Square. It is said that 
by many who sit there in reflective moments the statue 
is believed to be the donor of the open space. That 
luckless speculator did a public service by transforming 
Leicester Square from its ancient squalor to a decent 
thoroughfare, though we should respect his memory more 
if he had planted his own image, and not Shakspere’s, in 
the middle of the chastened scene. 

But here is Mr. Richard Badger, ready to put down 
two thousand pounds if the public will subscribe the 
rest of the necessary funds for a worthy statue of 
Shakspere. Will they? Is there any sign that the 
nation is stirred by Mr. Badger’s spirited offer? Do 
we really feel guilty of that neglect with which he 
reproaches us? Some will be inclined to answer 
that we could not neglect Shakspere, even if we 
wished it. His great and enduring monument is our 
common speech. It would be difficult to carry on a 
rational conversation for ten minutes without quoting 
him. He is so little of the merely literary, and so 
much of the popular and idiomatic medium, that his 
phrases are not always recognised by the fastidious. 
Some time ago there was a controversy between Sir 
Edward Clarke and Mr. Edmund Gosse about judgments 
in literature. Mr. Gosse said that a certain point made 
by his opponent was ‘‘ neither here nor there’’; and the 
lawyer, eager to trip up the literary man, retorted that 
‘‘neither here nor there’’ was slipshod English. He 
did not know that it was Shakspere. 

Perhaps Mr. Gosse did not remember it when the 
phrase slipped from his pen. If we were to verify all 
our Shakspere quotations, we should be for ever 
setting up monuments in his honour, inscriptions and 
all. As it is, what greater homage can we pay than 
we pay already with our daily breath? It is true that 
we do not act Shakspere’s plays as often as they are 
acted in Germany. Our theatrical taste is rather low 
at present; but even if it were not, we should probably 
have small relish for Shakspere on a stage where he is 
so imperfectly represented. We could scarcely stand 
frequent doses of him in the repertory theatre which is so 
greatly needed, if we had a constant succession of medi- 
ocre Hamlets, Lears, and Othellos. What can be more 
depressing than a performance of ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet,”’ 
with the love-lorn pair enacted by two young people 
who have not a single look, tone, or gesture to per- 
suade us that they are rapt in a divine frenzy? ‘The 
poet’s greatest creations can be fitly embodied on the 
stage only by genius, whose visitations are rare. We 
are lucky if we see one true and moving Hamlet in a 
lifetime. For the rest, he is our companion, not in 
the theatre, but in reverie. ‘* We love him like a 
brother,’’? as Dr. George Brandes says. ‘‘ His melan- 
choly is ours; his wrath is ours; his contemptuous wit 
avenges us on those who fill the earth with their empty 
noise and are its masters.’’ 

In a word, we preserve 
Shakspere by reading him. 
the ever - multiplying editions. That quotation from 
Dr. Brandes is taken from the ‘‘ Hamlet’’ volume in 
Mr. William Heinemann’s ‘ Sixpenny Shakspere,”’ a 
striking monument in itself. A statue is the least 
heeded thing that art produces in this country. In 
London it is the sport of grime until its distinctive 
character—not much to start with—is lost, and you can 
scarcely tell it from its fellows. But an edition of Shak- 
spere has its own graces. which even time cannot steal. 
The First Folio is surely the most prodigious memorial of 
genius in all literature, although its editors have been 
denounced by Mr. Swinburne as ‘‘mendacious male- 
factors’’ for professing to hand down the corrupt text 
of ‘*‘ Macbeth’’ as a true and perfect copy. We ought 
to be eternally grateful that Hemynge and Condell were 
inspired to collect the writings of their illustrious 
comrade, although they were not expert proof-readers. 
Strange that it never occurred to them to consult Bacon, 
who knew so well how to correct the careless printers of 
his day! But Shakspere’s first editors, and all who 
have followed in their train, have created and amplified 
a vast and breathing monument, compared with which 
all the marble effigies on earth are poor and dumb. 

Mr. Richard Badger may say that sculpture is none 
the less a proper medium wherein to proclaim our 
devotion to the Bard. There are countries, no doubt, 
where the sculptor has given immortal shape to a 
great idea. But ours is not one of them. ‘The English- 
man does not express himself well in marble. Statuary 
with him is a convention, not an inspiration. He sub- 
scribes to graven images of eminent citizens, and never 
looks at them again. It would be quite impossible to 
secure for a statue of Shakspere any more attention 
than is paid to the dead and forlorn reformers and 
philosophers in the Embankment Gardens, unless 
some bizarre genius like Rodin were engaged to 
plan a huge commemorative pile in the middle of 
Hyde Park—something colossal and mysterious, like 
Stonehenge. That is the greatest of all the archzo- 
logical monuments in Britain; and it is great because 
nobody can explain it. Equally profound is the mystery 
of Shakspere’s genius; and if that could be shadowed 
forth in marble it would be a mighty and impressive 
emblem. But if the outcome of the present movement 
is to be merely one more conventional figure in Eliza- 
bethan garb, it is likely to commemorate nothing but 
the enterprise of Mr. Richard Badger, who went to 
school at Stratford-on-Avon. | or oe) 


the real memorial ‘of 
The proof of that is in 
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IMPORTANT TO ALL!!! 
“The Trident of Neptune is the Sceptre of the World.” 


“Duty is the demand of the passing hour.”—¢vetne 
Then “Do that liest nearest thee, thy second duty will already have become clearer.”—cariyic 


CIVILISATION OF THE WORLD. 
JHE COMMAND OF THE SEA AND BRITISH POLICY. 


BRITAIN MUST EITHER LEAD THE WORLD, OR MUST UTTERLY 
PERISH AND DECAY AS A NATION. 


THE COMMAND OF THE SEA = [IN LIFE’S PLAY 
AND BRITISH POLICY. SSS THE PLAYER of the other side 


= S HIDDEN from us. 
6“ AN ISLAND,” he pointed out, ‘ y == I + cee Gn te tw 0 
‘6 DEQUIRED f W 
= ¥ on fg rage liga AUWAYS FAIR, JUST, and PATIENT, 
OMMAND ; — : 
nai f the CON i itinges > >= BUT we also know to our COST that He 
of the Ss >} = aiduke 
+ COMMAND pcm sg “d = —_. in, NEVER OVERLOOKS A MISTAKE.—Hvxtey. 
of the SEA was that = TE : 
. 7% nal 
THE COASTS of the WORLD were peculiarly : , WAR?! what are yo, tort, aecigns 


UNDER the INFLUENCE of the NATION that [| ; Se And slay as if death hod but this one gate !—"Brnow 
eid it. 
BUT THOUGH the POWER GIVEN i [HE COST OF WAR. 


BY the COMMAND of the SEA \ “ GIVE ME the MONEY that has been SPENT 
u in 


Wwas SO GREAT, | AND I will PURCHASE EVERY FOO! of LAND 
upon the Globe; 


[Tt WAS CONDITIONED by a MORAL LAW. I WILL CLOTHE every MAN, WOMAN, and CHILD 
in an ATTIRE of which KINGS and QUEENS would be proud ; 


THE WORLD WOULD NOT TOLERATE LONG I WILL BUILD A SCHOOL-HOUSE on EVERY 
ANY GREAT POWER OR INFLUENCE | HILLSIDE and in EVERY VALLEY over the whole earth; 

E NAN) ‘ind I WILL BUILD AN ACADEMY in EVERY TOWN 
THAT WAS NOT EXERCISED \ - and aie it, a COLLEGE in EVERY STATE, and will fill it with 
able professors ; 


FOR THE GENERAL GOOD. z \| I WILL crown every hill with a PLACE OF 
WHI \ WORSHIP cc nsecruted to the promulgation of the GOSPEL of PEACE. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE could subsist Hl ll HUAN AN I WILL support in every Pulpit an able TEACHER 


of righteousness, so that on every Sabbath morning the chime on one 


ONLY SO LONG as it was a USEFUL AGENT hill should answer the chime on another round the earth’s wide 


circumference ; 


FOR the GENERAL BENEFIT of HUMANITY. : = Nill ing iN AND the VOICE of PRAYER and the SONG of 
: r PRAISE 


TSG Se Se Oe ee “oA | QHOULD ascend like a UNIVERSAL HOLOCAUST 


might fairly ciaim. to heaven.”’—RicHarb. 
GHE had used her almost undisputed monopoly Wry all this 1OIL and STRIFE ? 


of the ocean ; 5 ; 
TO INTRODUCE LAW and CIVILISATION all | — ee THERE is ROOM ENOUGH for ALL. 
angel ge | ; a Se | WHAT is TEN THOUSAND TIMES 


GHE had DESTROYED PIRACY and the SLAVE 
poogae MORE TERRIBLE THAN WAR! 


AND HAD OPENED to the TRADE of ALL fg = = | "ears ee ee 
rations : nui aa MS Sg ee preg rene er here 

JEEVERY PORT on the globe EXCEPT those that : 7 PE ZZ SHE KILLS AND KILLS, and is NEVER TIRED OF KILLING TILL 
belonged to the CONTINENTAL POWERS. ZO : SHE HAS TAUGHT MAN THE TERRIBLE) LESSON HE IS SO 

é —¢ 5 SLOW TO LEARN, THAT NATURE IS ONLY CONQUERED BY 

Bor ALL THIS led to the conclusion —— = 7 OBEYING HER. . . . Man has his courtesies of war. he spares the 


woman and the child; but Nature is fierce when she is offe: ded, as she is 
bounteous and kind when she is obeyed. She spares neith:r woman nor 


HAT BRITAIN must either LEAD THE WORLD 
T 7 WHICH MAY BE FR EVENTED child. She has no pity; for some awful but most good reison. she is not 
R MUST UTTERLY PERISH and DECAY asa 8 allowed to have any pity. Silently she strikes the sleeping child with as 
O NATION.” little remorse as she would strike the strong man, with the musket or the 
. <4 pickaxe in his hand. Ah! would to God that some man had the pictorial 


Read Pamphtet given with each bottle ; PREVEN’ 3 
WakP SON'S is y , ‘ eloquence to put before the mothers of England the mass of PREVENTABLE 
SPENSER WILKINSON'S Address at the ROYAL UNITED SUFFERING—the mass of PREVENTABLE AGONY of MIND and 


SERVICE INSTITUTE.— Spectator’ of ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ BODY—which exists in England !”—Krnesiey. 


CONQUEST!! EMPIRE!!! THE GREATEST OF ALL EARTHLY POSSESSIONS. 
‘HEALTH is the GREATEST of ALL POSSESSIONS: and’tis a maxim with me that a HALE COBBLER is a BETTER MAN than a SICK KING.’—Bicterstag: 


WHAT HIGHER AIM CAN MAN ATTAIN THAN CONQUEST OVER HUMAN PAIN? 
ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ 


Is Health-Giving, Purifying, Soothing, Cooling, Refreshing, and Invigorating, and will be found a Natural, Simple, and Effective Remedy for 


All Functional Derangements of the Liver, Temporary Congestion arising from Alcoholic Beverages, Errors in Diet, Biliousness, Sick 
Headache, Giddiness, Vomiting, Heartburn, Sourness of the Stomach, Constipation, Thirst, Skin Eruptions, Gouty and Rheumatic Poisons, 
Boils, Sleeplessness, Feverish Cold with High Temperature and Quick Pulse, Influenza, Throat Affections, and Fevers of all kinds. 


A MERRY HEART GOES ALL THE DAY, A SAD ONE BUT AN HOUR. 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ rectifies the Stomach and makes the Liver laugh with joy by natural means. (Or, in other 
words, Gentleness does more than Violence.) Its universal success proves the truth of the above assertion. 


MORAL FOR ALIL.— 
“ZT need not be missed if another succeed me, 
To reap down those fields which in spring I have sown. 
He who ploughed and who sowed is not missed by the reaper, 
He is only remembered by what he has done.” 
CAUTION .—Examine the Capsule und see that it is marked ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT,’ otherwise you have the sincerest form of flattery—IMITATION. 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Ltd., ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E., by J. C. ENO’S PATENT. 
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incident took place in Massachusetts, - The survivors of 


LADI hey PAG ES , th: Northern Army in the great Civil War of over forty 


years ago have held a “‘ parade ’’ in Boston ; there were 





Her Majesty loves dogs, great and small, and is a Ms nearly twenty-six thousand veterans able to answer to 
fond of having the portraits of her special favourites . 2 this last post, and one of the most striking and impres- 
taken. In more than one of her photographs, and ‘ ' ee sive events of the week’s festivities was the old army 
even in one oil-painted portrait, a lucky canine pet » nurses’ reception. This was held in the splendid 
figures in the arms of the Queen; and others have had pir ee Memorial Hall of the State House, where the walls are 
their charms depicted by her orders on her fans and . “a gat decorated with the tattered flags that the Massachusetts 
in special pictures. Mrs. Gertrude Massey has been soldiers carried into those terrible battles; and beneath 
honoured with several commissions to paint miniatures the worn banners were gathered some eighty elderly 
of the Queen’s smaller pets, and has just completed women, almost as faded as the colours, who sat in 
one of ‘‘ Marvel,’’ a dear little Japanese spaniel, very : 7 ; a circle, smiling cheerily as the now old men whom 
tiny, with black ears and back, and white chest and ; : they had tended or been ready to tend in the battlefield, 
legs, who enjoys the highest favour with the Queen filed past and shook them by the hand. Delegations of 
at present. Her Majesty’s stay in Denmark will young nurses, some working in city hospitals, others 
not be of long duration, as she is returning to who have passed through the Spanish-American War, 
Sandringham to be near Princess Charles of Denmark, also came, and representatives were there, too, of many 
who is in delicate health. ; women’s organisations that were formed to supply the 

ee a - wants of the soldiers in one and another fashion. It 
was a striking and interesting illustration of the dis- 


The kennels at Sandringham are quite models of 
tinctive share that women take in war. 


management and arrangement; and it is with good 
reason, in order to secure the comfort and well-being 
' the favoured animals themselves, that the King has 

> transfer of the late Queen’s dogs from 

to his country home. Queen Victoria was 

lly fond of Scotch terriers. One of her last clear 

we were allowed to know, was to be told 

here her favourite Skye was ; just as it is remembered 

that when the young girl returned from the splendid 
ing ceremony of her Coronation, her first 

n she entered the Palace was, ‘‘ Where’s 

favourites will continue their lives in 

‘rfect comfort in the Sandringham kennels, and the 

‘indsor kennels are not to be maintained at all. By 


Not infrequently, too, women have had to prove their 
ability to take a more active part in warlike deeds. 
We are reminded of the bravery which has been shown 
on such occasions from time to time by the records of 
the French Legion of Honour, with which a consider- 
able number of women have been decorated for their 
valour in its history. The only woman now living 
who holds the coveted decoration for personal courage 
was recalled to mind a few weeks ago by her marry- 
ing a second time. She is Madame Carlier, and was 
the wife of a French diplomatist, in whose house, while 
her husband was absent, five hundred trembling Arme- 

way, how many people there are who forget that nians took refuge during the massacres of that race. 
even dogs, and yet more who forget that cats also, are Madame Carlier confronted the Turkish soldiers, revolver 
by nature carnivorous animals exclusively! With- in hand, and guarded the entrance to her house so 
unkind intention, ladies feed their domestic effectually that she saved the lives of her refugees. 
on biscuit, bread and milk, plates of She has now married her deceased husband’s brother. 
1 so on, when at least a con- 
the daily diet ought to 
to secure health to the 
known that Persian cats 
common notion that this 
tray from a home. On the 
is fed without meat it will 
ne if possible. 


The Bengal Government has made a new departure 
in appointing the Parsee lady lawyer, Miss Cornelia 
Sorabji, to be the representative of the Government 
in regard to those native ladies who are wards of 
the State. This is a compromise, or perhaps, more 
correctly speaking, an example, for the Indian courts of 
law, whose judges, like our own, have refused to allow 
the woman lawyer to plead before them. Miss Sorabji, 
in a temperate and forcible way, has pointed out how 
extremely disadvantageous and unfair it is to the 
secluded women of India, Hindu and Mohammedan 
* : _ alike, that they may not avail themselves of the 
Nursing Association, together wit Pe ape wen 5 legal services of a roperly qualified member of 

fifty of the nurses. The guests cS cheit own sex, as hey ie earbatied by their reli- 

ted to luncheon, which was served in the great lue cloth constructs this serviceable gown; it ts brightened gion and customs from personally commissioning men 
: t-hall ; and afterwards the Duchess showed by revers vest of orange-coloured cloth, embroidered and bratded lawyers. Obviously, the ‘‘ Purdah’’ ladies, many of 
the numerous objects of interest and family The fitting coat has a short basque; it can be worn open whom in their seclusion have to manage large estates, 
in which the castle abounds. The other or closed. have a moral right to be allowed to avail themselves 


history of nurses have 

England, when the 

entertained at Alnwick 
epresentatives of every local com- 











ETROSTYLE PIANOLA 


The only Piano- Player providing perfect 
technique, efficient expression devices, and 
the actual interpretation of the greatest 











musicians. 





The potentialities of the piano as a music-producing instrument cannot be fully appreciated by anyone who 
relies on hand-playing alone. Unless you possess a Pianola the usefulness of your piano is restricted. You 
may be able to play by hand, but not even the greatest professional pianist can play the thousands of com- 
positions that have been written for the piano. Ownership of a Pianola, however, confers on anyone the ability 
to play all that there is of music with perfect technique. The unlimited scope for expression afforded by the 
Pianola makes Pianola-playing fascinating and of the highest interest. 


In the case of the Metrostyle Pianola, the difficulty of correctly interpreting unfamiliar compositions is entirely 
removed. Of all Piano-players the Metrostyle Pianola alone enables you to play pieces exactly as great pianists 
do. Paderewski, Carreno, Bauer, and many other equally famous pianists and composers have specially marked 
music-rolls showing how they themselves play them on the Concert platform. The Metrostyle Pianola enables 
you to repeat such interpretations exactly. For instance, you can render Chopin’s Nocturne No. 2 just as 


Paderewski plays it at his own concerts. 


PAD RTE SOO 8H 


Call and see the Instrument in use, or write for full particulars. 
Specify Catalogue H. 


eau! 


THE ORCHESTRELLE COMPANY, 


AEOLIAN HALL, 


135-6-7, New Bond Street, London, W. 
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JEWELLERS to all the COURTS of EUROPE. 
SI ihe 3 The Milk Chocolate ‘*‘PAR EXCELLENCE.” 


Biinest Tarquoises and Diamonds 


6 


“FIVE BOYS” 
MILK CHOCOLATE. 








“ Unrivalled as a chocolate “ Highest Standard of Purity.” 


confection.” 3 —A. B. GRIFFITHS, Ph.D., &c. 
—MEDICAL MAGAZINE. Analytical Chemist, London. 

















BRITISH MILK AND BRITISH LABOUR. 


Designs for Remounting Old Family Jewels made free of charge. 

















(MAPPIN BROS. Incorporated) London Show Rooms— 
6 220, 158-162 


2, 
REGENT ST., QUEEN VICTORIA ST., OXFORD ST., 
w. E.C. w. 


Manvractory: THE ROYAL WORKS, SHEFFIELD. JOHANNESBURG: Public Library Buildings. 
NICE: Place Jardin Public. 


SPECIAL ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES POST FREE. SELECTIONS SENT ON APPROVAL. _ wancuester: 24-26, st. Ann's Square. 
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Cold weather comes on so suddenly sometimes in 
England in the autumn that it is wise to be before- 
hand with it and provided with an adequate supply 
of warm gowns and wraps. The Inverness shape is 
the first favourite for useful wraps. It is a very satis- 
factory idea. No matter how puffy, or where puffy, the 
gown sleeve may be, it slips with the most absolute ease 
through the large opening of the underneath portion of 
the Inverness, and then the deep outer cape falls over, 
and if there be any wind it buttons down, so as to 
keep the wearer very snug. I cannot say that the 
loud, big checks that are so much favoured com- 
mend themselves at all to my taste, but there is a 
certain chic about them nevertheless. A large black- 
and-white plaid with a tiny thread of almost invisible 
red-in the weave was brightened still more, and 
yet somehow made more harmonious, by inch-wide 
facings of scarlet cloth and a scarlet turn-down collar. 
A black-and-yellow check with a thread of heliotrope 
had brown leather facings, and big buttons of leather 
set in bright gold rims. Dark cloths, tweeds of heather 
mixture, greys, and fawns are also employed for Inver- 
ness capes for ‘‘knockabout’’ wear. Leather, in all 
shades of tan from chocolate to amber, figures largely 
= as trimmings this autumn. It is made soft and pliable, 
spirit. and benevolence; they give more to and is used for vests fitting closely in the new tight 
proportion to their numbers than any 4 gk coats, as well as for belts, pipings, and facings to 
3; they have the smallest death - rate of >. ia Rn collars, revers, and cuffs. If you dislike a cape, 
in Bombay; and, by reason of their good ~ three-quarter coats are equally fashionable. 
ties, they take a leading part in commerce and 
business. And now for the explanation, the 
lich is at once cause and effect of all 
in morals and learning. “In regard 
n of women,’’ says Mr. Laing, ‘‘the 
tand far higher than any other Oriental people. 
ility of the sexes is distinctly laid down in the 
rian Scriptures. Women are always mentioned 
essary part of the religious community, and 
the same rites as those of men. The neces- 
outward conformity to the practice of the 
Mohammedans around them somewhat 
the public freedom of Parsee women, but the 
mother always remained a principal figure in 
1ousehold ; and latterly, under the security 
l rule, Parsee ladies may be seen 
i public enjoying as much 
lies of England and America. 
all behind their Western 
No prejudices stand in 
ir attendance at the numerous 
girl Is that have been established: and 
Parsee men attend lectures on medical 
science at the University along with male 
nd 


students, an 





of the advice and aid of a skilled woman in their 
legal business if they please. Meantime, vested 
interests holding the fort, the Government has set an 
example by making Miss Sorabji the State legal repre- 
sentative for a certain class of women clients. This 
brilliant Parsee woman lawyer has been for some years 
a familiar figure in London, as well as at Oxford, where 
she came out in a very high place in the examinations 
for the B.C.L. degree. She also holds the LL.B. of 
Bombay. 


Parsee women have taken many high honours in 
the Universities of recent years. Mr. S. Laing (long 
chairman of the Brighton Railway). in his book called 
**A Modern Zoroastrian,’’ gives an interesting account 
of the Parsees. He says that they are the remnant of 
the Persian nation who founded one of the mightiest 
empires of the ancient world. Flying from their country 
to escape from persecution after the Mohammedan 
conquest of Persia, they formed a colony in India, of 
which the headquarters are now Bombay. They have 
preserved their ancient religion and some portions of 
their sacred writings. Their faith was founded about 
3200 years ago by Zoroaster. Its followers are dis- 

uished for probity, enterprise, intelligence, and 


We es 


\' 
Ses 


_ 
ce 


aa 


For more dressy mantles, there is a tendency to 
return to the old dolman shape, fitting in at the back 
and loose over the arms, yet held down by the con- 
necting of the front and back by a band. 30x-cloth 
short sac coats, again, smartly trimmed and embroi- 
dered, are very much in evidence. <A_biscuit-coloured 
cloth, trimmed with about two dozen lines of narrow 
silk braid, in which gold was interwoven with the biscuit- 
coloured thread, was finished with a turn-down collar 
of gold tissue embroidered on with gold thread, and 
fastened double-breasted with gold buttons having mother- ~ 
o’-pearl centres—a very smart affair. A zinc-white face- 
cloth mantle, with a ruby velvet collar embroidered 
upon in gold and white, was ornamented round the 
lower edge with soutache embroideries in gold head- 
ing a narrow line of ruby velvet. Cloth découpé, 
much the same sort of thing as the Swiss embroidery 
(‘‘broderie Anglaise’’ of the French modiste) that has 
been so popular in the summer, is being used as a deep 
collar and pelerine trimming on capes and _ coats. 
Stole-ends of the trimming chosen for the collar fre- 
quently fall far below the edge of the mantle itself. 
Guipure lace embroidered with chenille is another 
fashionable decoration. Strappings on box-cloth coats, 
with embroidered velvet collars and big, handsome 
A gown for the “intertor,’ burlt in a light soft fabric, and trimmed with buttons, gy 0 decorative — most people care for; 
gvaduoted ruches of the same material. On the thondders lace ts laid down, and but others like fringes, and pleatings, and revers Or 
Aieeane apes ee : i anaes Rls, Gtgeh fronts of contrasting tints, and gold embroideries; and 
trimmed with a ruche in such a manner as to give the appearance of a cape. all tastes can be suited. FILOMENA. 


y, 


obtain distinguished places in 
the higher schools and_ colleges. Those A PRETTY HOME DRESS. 
who know the position of inferiority and 
seclusion in which women are kept among 
all other Oriental nations can best appre- 
ciate this largeness and liberality of spirit.’’ 











Odol insures: 





Soundness of teeth. 
Fragrant breath. 
Perfect digestion. 


Beauty of appearance. 


Do you understand the immense importance of the unique superiority of 


ba 


Odol? While all other preparations for cleansing the mouth and teeth are effective 


| PRICE 2éper bottle 4 
(4 <j ‘an Wor 


only during the few moments of application, the antiseptic and refreshing power of Odol 


continues gently but persistently /or hours afterwards. Odol penetrates the interstices of 


the teeth and the mucous membrane of the mouth, to a certain extent impregnating 


them, and leaving an antiseptic deposit on the surface. In this manner a continuous 


antiseptic effect is secured, by means of which the whole oral cavity, to the minutest 


recesses, is completely freed from and protected against all fermenting processes and 


injurious bacteria. Owing to this characteristic, peculiar only to Odol, fermentation 


is absolutely arrested and the healthy condition of mouth and teeth assured. 


Pela 2 6 * bottle, lasting for several months (the half-size bottle 1/6). Of all Chemists. 
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HAVE YOU TRIED VIM—THE CLEANSER AND POLISHER? 


There is nothing in home-economy at once so _ useful, 
rapid, and economical as 


VIM 


THE TIME SAVER. 


It will clean, scour, polish almost everything— Floors, 
Kitchen-Tables & Utensils, A : 
Metals, Glassware, Paint, 

&C. 


There are, in short, 
few things it will not do 
better, more quickly and 
more brightly than anything 
else. 


VIM is the latest thing 
in household cleaning. 


Shake a little on a damp cloth or brush, and apply it 
to what you want made new. 


He lives longest who does most——nothing will do so much as VIM. 


Sold by all Grocers and Oilmen, 3d. per large round box. 


LEVER BROTHERS, LIMITED, PORT SUNLIGHT, ENGLAND. 
The name LEVER on VIM is a guarantee of purity and excellence. 











THE 


WILLS AND BEQUESTS 
The will (dated April 18, 1901) of MR. ABRAHAM BRIGGS 
Fostex, of Canwell Hall, near Tamworth, a director 
of the Great Northern Railway -Company, who died 
on Jan. 8 last, was proved on Sept. 13 by Philip 
Staveley Foster, M.P., the son, William Edward Pol- 
lexfen Bastard, the son-in-law, and George Reginald 
Seansfield, the gross value of the estate amounting to 
£501, 319, of which £463.. 319 is net person- 
alty. The testator gives £4000, and during 
her widowhood an annuity of £3000 and the 
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Mary Ann Hann; and £25 
Mary Ann Williams. The 
leaves to his children, 
Robert Sydney, and 


of £150 to his sister Mrs. 
per annum to his servant, 
residue of his property he 
Charles Stuart, Ernest George, 
Edith Rose Spooner. 

The will (dated July 10, 1902), with five codicils, of 
Mrs. ESTHER SARAH BURNEs, of 40, Ladbroke Square, 
Notting Hill, who died on Aug. 27, was proved on 


7s 
Sept. 10 by Arthur John Bowen and Alfred Augustus 
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£500 each to the Church Missionary Society, Miss 
Weston’s Sailors’ Rest, and Miss Robinson’s Soldiers’ 
Institute ; £200 each to the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals and the Metropolitan Drinking- 
Fountain and Cattle - Trough Association; £100 to 
Archdeacon ‘Thornton for St. Mary’s Training Home ; 
and £50 to the Governesses’ Benevolent Institution. 
Subject to a few other legacies, shé leaves the 
residue of her property to Arthur John Bowen. 

The will (dated Nov. 7, 1901) of Mr. 
RICHARD EARWAKER, of Westmeon, South- 
ampton, has been proved by John James 








use of one of his residences, to his wife, but 
should she again marry, £1500 per annum is 
to be paid to her; £50,000, in trust, for his 
daughter, Mrs. Rosamond Isabel Bastard ; 
£300 each to his executors; £1000 to his 
sister Jane Norris; ; £1000 to the Mechanics’ 
[r nstitute, Queensbury, Yorks ; £1000 towards 
the fund left by his father for the benefit 
of Q leensbury; £500 to the Birmingham 
reneral Hospital; and £250 to the Stafford- 
hire General Hospital. The residue of his 
roperty he leaves to his son. 
Che will (dated Nov. 13, 1901), with two 
of May 6 and Sept. 29, 1903), of 
DAVID HUGHES, of Grove Park, 
rpool, and Cemaes, near Amlwch, 
J esea, who died on March 12, has been 
proved by James Venmore and Edward 
Jones, the value of the real and personal 
( » amounting to £156,236. The testator 
an annuity of £1500 and the use of 
esidence at Cemaes and all the furni- 
to his wife; £350 per annum, in trust, 
David Hughes; £50 per annum 
other-in-law John Hughes, 
David Venmore ; £500 
inistic Methodist Foreign 
Mission Society ; £25 per annum for twenty- 


his son 





a 


Spencer, the value of the property being 
475.674. The testator bequeaths £100 to 
the Nottingham General Hospital; £100 to 
the Vicar of Westmeon for the poor; £10,000, 
in trust, for his niece Juliet Earws aker; £1000, 
in trust, for Harriett Earwaker ; £5000 to his 
niece Ann Donnington ; £1000 to his ne phew 
Alfred Donnington ; £2500 each to his nieces 
Sarah and Mary Donnington ; £6000 to his 
n-phew Robert Earwaker; £4000 to his 
nephew Albert Earwaker; 41250 each to 
his nephews Richard and Alfred Earwaker ; 
#4000 each to Mrs, Ada Jane Waters, Mrs. 
Lily Butcher, and Richard Edwards; £1500 
each to his nieces Jane, Ellen, Louise, and 
Jessie; £500 to Draxton Perris; £500 to 
Frederick Carver, and £100 each to his two 
daughters. ‘The residue he leaves to Robert 
Earwaker and John J. Spencer equally. 

The will of MR. WyYNDHAM CAR- 
MICHAEL ANSIRUTHER MILLIGAN, of 
3el-grans, Claughton, Birkenhead, who 
died on Aug. 6, was proved on Sept. g 
by Alexander Lawson, and George Frederick 
Milligan and William Lockhart Milligan, the 
sons, the value of the estate being £48,248. 
The testator gives £1000 each to his un- 
married daughters ; £250 between his child- 








five years to the NG elsh C alvinistic Chapel at 
Cemaes; £5 per annum for twenty years for 
the poor of Cemaes; £20 per annum for 
years for the maintenance of the 
Hall, Cemaes; £300 to James 
£250 to Edwar * Jones ; ‘and a few small 
The residue of his property he leaves to his 
Margaret Venmore, Miriam Jane Hughes, 
Mary Williams, and his granddaughter Jane 

Thomas. 


March 19, 1897), with two codicils 

1897, and Dec. 2, 1903), of MR. JOHN 
., of Down Park, Yelverton, and Norley 
who died on March 29, has been 
Sydney Pethick, the son, the gross 

lue of the estate being £157,310. The testator gives 
rious properties in Plymouth and Mutley to his eight 
£850 to his son Robert Sydney ; an annuity 


2, 
].P 


Plymouth, 
by Robert 


CHILD 


NATIVE BOYS 
had “ snapped”’ 


LIFE 


The boys ran away dtrectly 


IN TIBET 
the photographer them. 
James, the executors, the value of the estate being 
£136,127. The testatrix gives £15,000 to the Clergy 
Orphan Corporation; £10,000 to the United Kingdom 
Beneficent Association; £5000 each to the Samaritan 
Hospital for Women, the Sailors’ Orphan Girls’ Schools 
and Home, and the School for Officers’ Daughters, Bath; 
#3000 each to the British Home for Incurables, Streat- 
ham, the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, and St. John’s School for Clergymen’s Sons ; 
#2500 to the Home of St. Barnabas; £2000 each to 
the Hostel of St. Luke and the Royal Hospital for 
Incurables, Putney; £1000 each to the Queen Victoria 
Clergy Fund and the Poor Clergy Relief Corporation ; 


BATHING. 


ren living with him at the time of his 
decease; £100 each to his executors; £100 
each to his two nephews Wyndham; and £50 
to his gardener, David Thomas. The residue 
of his property he leaves to his children. 
dated March 31, 1891) of Mk. HERPER1 
Hill Court, Falfield, Gloucester, who 
was proved on Sept. g by Herbert 
son, the value of the property being 
sworn at £43,464. ‘he testator appoints the remainder 
of the funds of his marriage settlement to his daughter 
Maria Eleanora. He gives £100 each to his daughters 
Henrietta Maria Coates and Maria Eleanora ; £100 each 
to his brother Arthur Richard Jenner and his daughter- 
in-law Flora Maclaine; and a few small legacies to 
relatives. ‘The residue of his property he le ‘aves to his 
son, but charged with the payment of £250 per annum to 
his daughter Maria Eleanora for life. 


The will 
JENNER-Fustr, of 
died on July 30, 
Jenner-Fust, the 
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| The Original & Genuine 
Worcestershire. 
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HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
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Absolutely 
Unique 
in 
Quality. 


STATE EXPRESS 
CIGARETTES 


For Discriminating Smokers. 


No. 555: 
4/9 oF 
1/3 Ss, 

6 is 


Sold by all the Joeading Gobacconists 
and Stores at Home and Abroad. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS: 


ARDATH TOBACCO CO., Worship St., E.C. 











Our Ccnsumers’ Benefit 
Plan will help you save 
money on hundreds of 
things you need, See 


details in packet, 











No other food has the delicious, 
nutty, tempting flavour of Quaker 
Oats. 

It is the food that gives vigour 
and capacity to your arm and brain. 

It is the work food ot the whole 
British race — for wherever the 
English tongue is spoken there is 

eaten 


ath 


“New Patent Tin = Keeps dirt out and flavor in. oe 
Atall shops or postpaid — _Hall &Ruckel, 46 Holbom Viaduct, London, E.C. = 
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ART NOTES. 
The holidays of artists are often their best working 
days; and it is not only Mr. Shannon who has been 
particularly happy in work done at off times, and out 
of his own studio. ‘This year artists already returning 
to town are engaged in 
comparing their fortunes— 


Two artistic biographies of first-class importance 
are in hand—those of Whistler and Watts. Mr. 
Spielmann, in the venerable Academician, has_ un- 
doubtedly the much easier subject of the two. The 
reverent personality is less difficult to handle than 





not, as in recent seasons, 
their misfortunes. There is 
the contending boast in the 
number of fine days ex- 
perienced—not, as last year, 
a contending complaint as 
to the number of wet ones. 
The next Academy Exhibition 
should know the difference 
as the sequel to a summer 
during which ‘“ Light, that 
Queen of Colours,’’ has ruled 
so abundantly and benignly. 


THE 
THE MOTOR 


Royal Academy 
Schools, the Slade School, 
the Royal College of 
reopen their portals to a crowd of students that 

no of shrinkage, despite all the Bond 
murmurs about hard times. At the Academy 
no new pupils could be admitted other than 
those who passed the entrance examination in July; 
rt Slade School, admission was announced as 
¢ conditional on vacancies which might or might 

At the Royal College of Art there is, in 

addition to the painting class, a sculpture class, and 
classes for training in tapestry-weaving, metal-working, 
deco design, and stained-glass and _ pottery 
making. The name of Professor Gerald Moira at 
the head of the painting class proves, as might be 


expected, an attraction. 


The 
CORPS 


shows sign 


Street 


SChHOoO!S 


3 


rative 


D. MacColl will deliver during the winter 
two series of lectures on ‘‘ The History of Art,’’ 
which in these last days he has helped to make. 


painting; that of Whistler, one imagines, shculd treat 
of the artist, and of little more. W. M. 





Sir Henry Irving does not approve of the over- 
lavish mounting occasionally witnessed in Shaksperian 
productions. He acknowledges that we should be 
grateful for any p oductions, but urges us to ‘* beware 
of overlaying the poet’s work with too realistic a setting 
and leaving nothing to the imagination, which can but 
make the judicious grieve.” 

The Ragged School Union has just issued its 
Diamond Jubilee volume, giving a most comprehensive 
account of its work for the past sixty years. Three 
chapters are devoted to the different scholars, classifying 
them under various heads ; then we come to the teachers 
and the methods of teaching, illustrated by pictures 
of sewing-classes, carpentering, mat-making, etc. The 
chapter 
called ‘A 
Check 





GERMAN MILITARY MANCEUVRES : 
READY TO START. 


that of the man 
in perennial 
revolt. More- 
over, Watts 


has left behind 


him a large 

literary record 

in the way 

of scattered 

papers and 

letters, all of THE FRENCH MILITARY 
them very DE LA VILLENEUVE, 
negotiable in 

the hands of the biographer; whereas one wonders 
how the writer of Whistler’s life will deal with letters 
such as those of Whistler’s recently published in 
a Glasgow evening paper. The Watts biography 
will treat of a painter and a man apart from his 


MANU 


ADVANCING 


and a 
Hmait”™ 
deals 
with the 
advent 
of the 
School 
Board 
and the 
con se- 
quent fear 
that the 
sphere 
of use- 
fulness 
of the 
Ragged 
School Union was at an end, a fear which time has 
proved quite groundless. The book is illustrated by 
innumerable photographs and some drawings, and con- 
tains many a half-humorous, half-pathetic story. It is 
published at 32, John Street, Theobalds Road, W.C. 


VRES: THE INFANTRY, UNDER GENERAL 


TO REPULSE THE ENEMY. 








The two Sauces of To-Da 


CHEF SAUCE 


is a rich fruity Sauce 
of recent introduc- 
tion; it will be 
found unequalled 

all kinds of 


hot and cold Joints, 


with 








Cutlets, Curries, &c. 








Prepared by 
E. Lazenby & Son, Ltd. 


S.E. 














18 Trinity Street, London, D4 


Lait eats 
/(LAZENBYS \| 
HARVEY S SAUCE) 


PERPETUAL 
pa 
INJUNCTION \/ 


IN CHANCERY )/ 
NN of E 


———— 


LAZENBY’S SAUCE 
has for more than 
100 years been con- 
sidered the 


and most 


finest 
2 LONDON. delicate 
Sauce for all kinds 
of Fish, Game, 


Steaks, &c. 


a - 
ONE Ad Jorwine hi 








REAL MOUNTAIN 


cL Special Scotch. 


AULD TOUN. 


Finest Liqueur. 
Established 1817 at Leith, N.B. 


KING’ WILLIAM IV. 


V.0O.P. 


Very Oldest Procurable.' 
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PATENT 


' rae CU agies 
PLACE AUX DAMES!” \'}< vi GE - 


“Three Nuns” has come MINS WS WY 7 ~ With or without Spats. Spats made detachable if required. 

to the front with scarcely a ERS wl = 

challenge. Distinctive in Shaped to Wind on Spirally from Ankle to Knee 
cut, individual in flavour, sweet- : Without any Turns or Twists. 

smoking, cool, and mild, it stands SON es SUPPLIED IN VARIOUS QUALITIES AND COLOURS 


in the forefront of high-class SER EQ ‘t | (INCLUDING MILITARY SHADES). 
mixtures by reason of its ex- SN 2. NG IP \} Shade Cards and Quality Patterns on application. 











cellence and irresistible fascination. Bs 
ri : The “REGULATION” Quality is the same as now supplied to His Majesty's 
** Sweet when the morn is gray; 


Government. 
Sweet when they’ve clear’d away f 
Uy 


Lunch—and "hale at sits i r vl oy YY WY y y Yi Yy 
‘ossi weete ; y ons os ‘ t. a . t YY ” j i iy i el Uy Yi 
“‘Kino’s Heap” is very much 2 , | J - i . \ ) am = si yf Y/ WH =i iy Ly 
zap” i ven CL) analy: | MADE OF ALL WOOL. 77/77/77 HM His 
Yi, 


the same, but is stronger. 


Both are obtainable everywhere in 1-02. GREAT SUPPORT TO 


packets and 2-03. and 4-03. tins, at - THE LEG. 
6d. per og. 





Cc be Worn under & inf 
“THREE NUNS” CIGARETTES J gi Tranny i oe HY Wi 
are sold in packets of 10, at 4d. per packet. y} y > ties Leg Dry aad 

y Warm. 





Can be used _ with 
Stockings or Socks. 








FoR MEN. 


With Spats ... from 10s. 6d. 
to 12s. Od. 


Detachable ts. extra. 
Lf detachable required send size of boot. 


' 
i 
Without Spats ... from 6s. 0d. HH Wi | \ } 
to 7s. 6d. } | 
ty, | “ WI, 


‘ 


OR me mee | | FoR LADIES AND 


% Aw (o£ 3 CHILDREN. 
Lf be ¥ ene 
\ % i 4 LIGHT WEIGHT. 
1 4 4 iaadh ‘1 Per Pair. 
_€ . With Spats = 7, 


Detachable 1s. extra 
Without Spats - 5/- 
Send Size of Boot. 


CH CATHE EHEC CEHEC EEC CCE ECE CES 





# BENGER’S FOOD an be enjoyed 
7 and assimilated when other foods dis- 
fH agree. It forms a delicate and highly 
nutritive cream, rich in all the elements 
necessary to maintain vigorous health, 
but entirely free from rough and 
indigestible particles, which often 
produce irritation in delicate stomachs, 


€ 
€ 
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BENGER’S FOOD is sold in Tins 
by Chemists, &c., everywhere. 
PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS— 


FOX BROTHERS & CO., LTD., WELLINGTON, SOMERSET. 


Agents for the United States: BALE & MANLEY, Wool Exchange Building, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 
Agent for Canada: WM. ST. PIERRE, 63, Beaver Hall Hill, MONTREAL, CANADA. 
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THE PLAYHOUSES. harmony ; While from the first wonderfully realistic scene ‘“THE PRAYER OF THE SWORD,”? AT THE ADELPHI. 
“THE TEMPES T HIS MATESTY’S of the shipwreck to the last beautiful tableau of Conscientious, well - intentioned, serious — oh, very 
Lae x Sage “ae the lonely Caliban watching the departing sails of — serious !—Mr. Fagan’s poetic drama, “The Prayer 
Sixty years after its first production ‘‘ The Tempest’”’ his despot, the stage-pictures at His Majesty’s afford of the Sword,’’ with which Messrs. Otho Stuart and 
was converted into a spectacular opera, and however one long feast of delight. Perhaps in his interpolated Oscar Asche have started their Adelphi season, is very 
much we may sneer at Shadwell’s profane experiment, ballet, headed by an amusingly saucy Cupid, and far from being inspired ‘The inspiration of Monday night 
modern presentation of this- exquisite still more in a farcical interlude recalling Punch’s came all from its interpreters—mostly old Bensonians 
fantasy must appeal no less deliberately than his to Prehistoric Peeps, Mr. Tree approaches too near panto- from Mr. Asche, as a truculent villain of mediaval 
eye and ear. The student may be coritent to revel mime, but usually his inspirations are very happy. ‘The Italy, and Miss Lily Brayton, as a sweet Duchess ; from 
in the lyrical beauty of the verse, to mark the poet only disadvantage of his elaborate spectacle is that it Mr. Swete, doubling a bishop’s and a courtier’s réle, 
reflecting here the spirit of his inquiring, exploring smothers the acting. Neither Mr, Tree’s imaginative and Mr. Brydone, storming out an angry friar’s ex- 
age, or to-see in Prospero’s broken staff a symbol’ of rendering of Caliban, a creature made strangely sus- communications; from Mr. Walter Hampden, a_ very 
Shakspere’s farewell to his art. But to satisfy the ceptible to music, nor Messrs. Louis Calvert and Lionel promising jeune premier. But the play is a mere 
modern stage-lover, a dramatic fable which relies so Brough’s gloriously humorous treatment of the drunken stage tragedy, possessed of many dramatic moments, 
largely on pictorial fancy and contains so many scenes of Stephano and Trinculo loses by its setting. not unpoetical sometimes in reminiscent fashion, but 
imperfectly realised scenes as ‘‘The Tempest’’ must The Ariel, again, of Miss Viola Tree is conspicuous rendered tedious by the endless rhetoric, the incessant 
be translated in terms of spectacle and music. Mr. for youthful charm and buoyancy; and Mr. Haviland’s moralisings and preachings of its characters. The 
rree, in his splendid setting of the play, has ‘recog- Prospero has resonance and presence, if not distinction. plot, dealing with a young monk who would serve 
nised this necessity: Caliban’s enchanted isle at His But even so perfect a Ferdinand as Mr. Basil Gill, with God with his sword, but who, after saving a_ beautiful 
Majesty’s is full of lovely sounds and sights; Ariel his graceful poses and fervent tones, backed by so Duchess, forgets his vows and marries, only to be 
and the servant monster, Ferdinand and rowdy pretty, though so arch, a Miranda as Miss Norah Kerin, confronted with the Church’s ban and loss of mistress 
Stephano, contribute, together with Sullivan’s and Mr. cannot win the love-scenes their due, and the rest of and power, is picturesque enough, but is overloaded 
Raymond Roze’s score, towards one grand orchestral the performers are mere lay figures against the scenery. with talk. 


any adequate 
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is 4711 times 
better than 
any other. 
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nik ‘ROBINSON & CLEAVER. ... BELFAST. 
WARING’S { : And 156 to 170, REGENT ST., LONDON, W. ["eiwie" £2" 
on < Irish Linen e Damask Manufacturers and Saouiihees to 
, , ‘Zz aN, HIS GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING, H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES; 
| som, SE saa) Members of the Royal Family, and the Courts of Europe. 
U H UMN | Supply the Public with Every Description of 
HOUSEHOLD LINENS, 


From the Least Expensive to the FINEST in the World, which, being woven by Hand, wear 


F | | longer and retain the Rich Satin appearance to the last. By obtaining ‘direct, all intermediate 
2 | Profits are saved, and the cost is no more than that usually charged for common-power loom goods. 


FULL DETAILED ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS AND SAMPLES POST FREE. 
N.B.—TZo Prevent Delay, all Letter Orders and Ingutries for Samples should be sent Direct to Belfast. 

















UR Artistic Designs for 


this season are distin- I |LAMBERT & CO., vse street cis), BIRMINGHAM. 


guished by the Newest and Bankers: National Provincial Bank of England, Ltd., Birmingham. 
Best Ideas in Curtains, Six Solid Silver After- SEED have a magnificent 


noon Tea Spoons and ; Stock of the Newest De- Crosse& BLACKWELL 


Coverings for Cushions, &c., eee nto. agg ee stock of | 
rs es signs in Diamond and other 


rt ee ae vet ? Gem Rings and Ornaments, PURVEYORS TO THE KING 


Furnishing and Decorative Peet wate 


22/6. : , ; , 3 } ; : and every description of | SOHO SQUARE,LONDON. 











Drapery. Jewelry and Silver Plate, 
which we offer to the public 
at Manufacturers’ prices. 


Selections sent on approval. 


The Silk and Linen Damask BPP parce variety of other 
shown above is a self-colour patterns in Tea Spoons, 
. , Table and Dessert Spoons f 4 ‘ : 
fabric made in agreeable sake a rope a OPWYe . a Mlustrated Catalogue 
shades of blue, green, or pink, a. pret O~ HET sro oot Seme. 
52in. wide, SII a yard. 
Hundreds of other beautiful f |GOLDSMITHS, SILVERSMITHS AND JEWELERS. 
Damasks, Brocades, Velvets, 


and Tapestries in stock. YACHTING AND DEER-STALKING 
eae: T J 
Trimmings to suit all NEGRET i & ZAMBRA S$ TELESCOPES AND BINOCULARS. | ASK FOR 


fabrics. — 
eee AL CAL T | ZAd 
Patterns sent post free on . ; : — 
application. Special terms to Hotel Proprietors tor Telescopes for Visitors’ use. ~ 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS FREE BY POST TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. Ai ET , 

’ — sii . seteaanaimiaiioes GOERZ, ZEISS, and a 

- ada LZAMEBF} other Prism Glasses N2 

f kept in stock. : —— 

-. Galleries of. z : TOURISTS’ AND SEASIDE TELESCOPES. com THE uaerorenme 


: 38, HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C. 


175-I8I, OXFORD ST., Branches: 45, CORNHILL; 122, REGENT STREET. 
and 175, SLOANE ST. S outhalls Y ae 


Also at Liverpool, Manchester, Paris, and ; The Greatest Modern Improvement for Women’s Comfort. 
Birmingham. — ABSORBENT,” 33 In Packets of one dozen, from 6d. to 2- 
TISEPTIC and of PELE A SAMPLE PACKET, 
i Containing three size O, and one each size 1, 2, and 4 post free for 


six stamps by the LADY MANAGER, 17, BULL ST., BIRMINGHAM. 
From all Drapers, Ladies’ Outfitters, and Chemists. 
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THEASSOCIATION or DIAMOND MERCHANTS JEWELLERS XSILVERSMITHS |” am 


6 GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 
WEST END lan, _, THE DIAMOND MERCHANTS ALLIANCE L”. 


? WHAT DOES one SAY ? 


Telephones—5178 Gerrard; 1939 Central. 


Ring, set with fine 
erga and One 


Whole Pearl, £125, 


Rub 
and 


or sipon Bear 


Diamonc “aed Monthly 


Payments, Payments, 
at at 


Catalogue Catalogue 


Diamond 
Merchants 
Lid.” 


JuLty— 
Ruby 

AUG.— 

Sardonyx 


JAN.— 
Garnet 
FEB.— 
Amethyst 
MARCH— 
Bloodstone 
APRIL— 
Diamond 
or Sapphire 
May— 
Emerald 
JUNE— 
Agate 


SEPT.— 
Chrysolite 
OcT.— 
Opal 
Nov.— 


Topaz 


Emerald, Dia- 
mond, and Pearl 
rooch and 
Pendant, with 
Platinum Chain, 
DEc.— 


_ £5 
Unique design, Turquoise 


Photographs reproduced as miniatures, i namelled and 
Be, autitully Mounted in Gold, with the Gems which 
signify the Natal Month, as Brooch or Pendant, from 

£3 3s.to £15 15s., according to value of gems. 
surre sunded with Pearls, £5 5s. 


‘e9% Miniature specially painted on Ivory by our own 
Artist, £1 1g, extra. 


As above, 


Highest Prices given for Old Gold 
Jewellery and Precious Stones. 
Offers made by return of post. 


“LEASE WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE A THE FINEST IN THE WORLD 4000!LLUSTRATIONS, POST FREE. 


hand Jewels. Write for Special 
Illustrated List. 


tmes’ 
Systema Ri 


LONDON W.C. 


68 PICCADILLY. W. 


Telegrams—* Ruspoli, London.” 


ng, set with Choice 
Brilliants, £105, 


£2 2s. 
Brooches, larger 


size, £4 4s. 


Motor Horn Pin, 


The New Gold Art 
Locket, set 4 Diamonds, 
£1 1s. 


Platinum and 
Gold Scarf Pin, 
Whole Pearl 
12s. 6d. 


3% 
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Nicholsons 


NS 


J. & W. NICHOLSON & Co., Ltd. 
Distillers and Rectifiers. 








18-ct. Gold 
Golf Ball 
Scarf Pin, 
mond Star 15s. 6d. 
t, Brooch, or 

Hair Ornament, £6 68, 
Choice Whole ie ark Z 

Bead Necklace tor y 

above, £6 68. {¢j oe 
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BENSON’S 


WORLD-RENOWNED 


‘FIELD’ WATCH 


MOST PERFECT WATCH MADE AT THE PRICE, 
BEST LONDON MAKE. 


and adjusted. 18-ct. Gold Hunting or Half- 
Hunting Cases. 225 cash. 


OR BY “ Ghe Gimes 9 SYSTEM OF 
-7-) @ 20 MONTHLY 


ep PAYMENTS 


BENSON’S do not charge extra for purchasing th’s way. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of Watches, Chains, Rings, Clocks, Imperial Plate 
the Household, Bags and Suit Cases, &c., GRATIS. 


62 & 64, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 


And 25, OLD BOND STREET, W. 





Half-Chronometer. 
tréguet Sprung 








GOLD CHAINS 


(Single or Double), 


£3 to £20. 








and Cutlery for 


Steam Factory: 





JEFF ERY’ S TAR pel RIFLES. 


i 

LEE-ENFIELD TARGET RIFLES, £5 15s. to £10105. 

MANNLICHER TARGET RIFLES, £5 15s. to £12. 
MAUSER TARGET RIFLES, £6 to £12. 

MINIATURE TARGET RIFLES from 12s. to £12. 


AZORS 


ARE WELL KNOWN for their FINE TEMPER. 


Foots’ 
Drawer Trunks. 


*~MADE-BYs 
ere THE eee 


KINGS 





SPECIAL TARGET RIFLES FOR SHORT RANGE SHOOTING, 
Price Lists post free on application, 

Jeffery's Target and Sporting Rifles are unsurpassed for Accuracy 

of Shooting. At Bisley, in 1898, Jetlery’s Kifles and Rifles sighted 

us won Seven First Prizes in the Seventeen Competitions for 
Mas h Rifles. In 1898, in the International Competition, the highest 
score was made with a Jeflery Mannilicher, five points more than the 
second score. In the only Competition for Sporting Rifles at Fixed 
Targets Jeffery’s Rifles won First, Second, Third and Fifth Prizes. 
The highest possible score has been made with a Jetlery Lee-Enfield 
Target Rifle. 

Jetterys are the Leading Makers for all Fittings connected with 
Target Shooting. Their new Telescopic Sight is likely to revolu- 
tionise the sighting of Military and Sporting Rifles. Jetlery’s Rifles 
and Rifle Fittings can be obtained from all the leading Colonial and 
Indian Gun-Makers, or can be ordered direct. 


W. J. SEPFERY & CQO., 
60, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., LONDON, E.C., 


NEW PATENT 
ROLLER SAFETY SHAYER. 


Single Shaver, in case, 8s. 6d. 
Shaver with two extra blades, in leather case, 
Shaver with four extra blades, £1 7s. 6d. 
Shaver with six extra blades, £1 15s. 


‘SWORD: 
CUTLERS. 


£1. 


By return of Post on receipt of P.O.O. to DREW & SONS, Piccadilly Circus Gs stablished 1844); FOHN POUND & CO., 
o7, Plo adilly ; 211, Regent Street; 378, Strand, and &1, Leadenhall Street, E.C.; MAPPIN & WEBB, Lta., 158, Oxford Street - 
220, Regent St. ; and 2, Queen Victoria St., E.C.; or any Cutlers, Hairdressers, Silversmiths, Stores, &c. Write for perbonent 


wi LKINSONS, Ltp #9 PALL MALL. HOUSE, PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 


EASY ACCESS TO ALL PARTS. 
Saves time and trouble. Carries the garments in 
perfect order. Avoids crushing and prevents 
confusion. Articles in any part of Trunk are 
instantly get-at-able, and can be removed without 

disturbing the remainder of contents. 
Made in usual sizes, of Compressed Cane, Wood Fibre, &c. 

WRITE FOR CATALOGUE T77, Post Free. 

J. FooT & SON 
171, New Bond Street, London, W. 








And at 13, KING ST., ST. JAMES’S ST., LONDON, S.W. 


LEVESON’S 


LEVESON’S WICKER 
BATH-CHAIRS on easy 
springs and 

self-guiding 

wheel. 





Perambulators & Mail Carts. 
NEW DESIGNS FOR 1904. i” 


INVALID CHAIRS & CARRIAGES. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE. 
ALL GOODS KEPT IN STOCK READY FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. 


SPINAL CARRIAGES FOR KLEY CO Self-Propelling 
CHILDREN & ADULTS. = I te erg, MERLIN CHAIRS, 


READIN "f 
STA Ne 


— 
1to5 
Guineas. 





LEVESON ’*S VICTORIA 
INVALID’S 
CARRIAGE, 


SZ 
K/ 


RECLINING 
BATH-CHAIRS. 


CARRYING 
CHAIRS, fim CSS, 


from 1 Guinea. 


RECLINING 
CHAIR, with 


‘ 4 “4 d 
yy = roun 


back. 


SN \"4 yy 


QZ 


5 \is 
a 
<<). \\ 


LEVESON’S ADJUSTADLE 
LOUNGE. The Leg-Rest 
Slides under the seat. 

Neatly Caned. Price 

2 Guineas. - 


WITH HOOD <a> 
AND WINDOW. teal il —— 
eS > > LE VESON &SONS, 
h\= ——— ae Manufacturers & Contractors to H.M. Government 

- 90 & 92, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
ww Ny a vie OHTA. TIER a WESTMINSTER, 
f  NOISELESS 3, PICCADILLY, MANCHESTE R. __ 
= COUCHES, ate 89, BOLD ST ev, Liverroor. “Stab. 1849. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 

The prospects of the Church Congress at Liverpool 
are very encouraging. <A large attendance is assured, 
and Liverpool Churchmen intend to show a generous 
hospitality to the visitors. The choir of St. Saviour’s 
Church, Southwark, is to sing at the Congress on 
Oct. to illustrate Dr. Madeley Richardson’s paper 
on the Chanting of the Psalms. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury’s stay is arousing 
much interest among Americans. He has received a 
very hearty welcome in every city visited, and has 
shown an indefatigable energy in sight-seeing. He 
spent a night with the Bishop of New York and then 
proceeded to North-East Harbour, Maine, on a visit 
to the Bishop of Albany. 
of Wakefield 


he has spent 


for the religion to which they belong ; but Churchmen 
seem to have got it into their heads that their ministers 
are provided for them. Touching on the question of 
the redistribution of the old endowments, Dr. Gore 
said he approved of the idea. 


for a few 
September 


He went to 
for 


Filey 
the 


benefit of his health. 
weeks, returning to Bishopgarth 
ordination. 

It is proposed to put a stained-glass window in 
Caunton Church, Notts, in memory of Dean Hole. 
The Rev. John Tinkler, Vicar of Caunton, says that, 
at the restoration of the church in 1869-70, much was 
left undone for want of funds, and appeals for a new 
chancel screen and other additions. Dean Hole was 
for thirty-eight years Vicar of Caunton. 


The population of Epsom is growing so rapidly that 
it is intended to erect a new parish church. The present 
building holds 1200 persons, but a church for 1600 is 
required. The Vicar, the Rev. W. Bainbridge Bell, 
estimates the cost at about £25,000. 


A large and successful gathering of ministers was 
held last week at Oxford under the presidency of the 
Rev. R. J. Campbell and the Rev. F. B. Meyer. Canon 
Christopher and other Oxford Churchmen were present 
at the public reception at Christchurch. These Confer- 
ences will, for the future, be held in different parts of 
the country. V. 


The Bishop of Worcester, who is keenly interested 
in the work of Church extension, has lately been stir- 
ring up the laity of his diocese to greater generosity 
for religious purposes. There is no doubt, he remarked, 
that Anglicans have become accustomed to rely upon 
the liberality of those who lived a long time ago. 
Nonconformists and Roman Catholics have to provide 
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—New Lemco Cookery Book- 


in three Bindings. 


Edition de Luxe Regardless of expense, we gave the order for this book to two of the best firms of printers and art binders in london, with carte 


The book is printed with wide margins, on antique paper with gold edges. The cover is a pleasing 
Red Cloth “" 


Paper Boards 


(Cream and Gold).— 
blanche instructions to put into it the best work. 
artistic study in cream and gold. 

Edition de Luxe is intended for the mistress’s library of household books of reference. 





Free for 16-0z. Lemco Wrapper (buff colour), or 2/6 P.O. 


The 


Lettering).—We have taken a good deal of trouble with this binding, experience having taught us that it will be the most popular. 
looks well and will wear well. It is strong enough for rough kitchen use, and handsome enough to be kept on the shelf with books of reference. 


for 4-0z. Lemco wrapper (buff colour), or 1/- stamps. 


Yellow and Black).—This is the cheapest edition. It is a good, serviceable book for kitchen use, and with ordinary care will wear a long time. 


Lemco wrapper (buff colour), or 8d. stamps 
LEMCO, 4, LLoYD’S AVENUE, LONDON, E.C. 


The result is a book that 
Free 





Free for 2-o0z. 
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CULLETON’S HERALDIC OFFICE 
For Searches and Authentic Information respecting 

ARMORIAL BEARINGS 
and FAMILY DESCENTS, 


Also for the Artistic Production of 


Heraldic Painting, Engraving, & Stationery. 
92, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


Formerly 25, Cranbourn Street. 


’ THE CHARMING WEST COUNTRY. 


THE GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY COMPANY 
EXPRESS SERVICES give every facility for travel to 











THE ROMANTIC 
EXMOOR AND RUGGED 
DARTMOOR. 


THE GRANDEUR OF THE 
ENGLISH & BRISTOL CHANNELS. | 


THE BOLD AND ATTRACTIVE 
COASTS OF 


DEVON AND CORNWALL. 


The Charming Hills and Valleys of 
| SOMERSET and DORSET. 

















DOW and PLYMOUTH in 4g hrs. 
Ss min.; NEWQUAY in 6 hrs. 45 min. ; 
s VES : 


LON 


Gold Seals. Signet Rings, Desk Seals. Box ke Plates, Note-paper Dies, 
Visiting Cards, &c. Illustrated Price Li ist post free. 





2 
FALMOUTH wg 45 min. ; 
in 7 hrs. 10 min. ; PENZANCE jin 7 hrs. 


























Full particulars can be obtained free on application to 


THE SUPERINTENDENT OF THE LINE, Great Western Rly., Paddington Station, London. a 


CIGARETTE 
of 


JAMES C. INGLIS, General Manager. 


hb 


PIANOS AND ORGANS. 








DISTINCTION. 


THE NEW “CRAVEN.” 
Price 5 = : 100; l= per 20; 6d. per 10. 


EXTRA. 


ALMAINE’S (Estd. 
and ORGANS. REDUCED PRICES. 
On approval. 

124 gs. | 


D 


* SPECIAL” model 
‘“* FINSBURY” model.. 15 gs. 
ek! | © ADE MY” model .. 19 gs. 
le Manufacturers— | 20 years’ warranty. Easy terms arranged. 


TAGE 


bacconists, or from the Sol 


"CARRERAS Ltd., 


Irgans from 5 guineas. 


till 7. ee > 


119 years) 


Carriage Free. 


** DUCHESS” mode! 
*“WAVERLEY'’ 
“ ORPHE US” model .. 

Full price paid will be 

allowed within three —— if exchanged for a higher class instrument. 


D'ALMAINE (Esta fe years), 91, Finsbury Pavement, City. 


PIANO 


SPLENDID DUTCH BULBS. 


OVERVEEN, HAARLEM, HOLLAND. 

Intending purchasers of Dutch Bulbs are invited to read Ant. 
Roozen and Son's Catalogue for 1904, and see the large saving effected 
by Dealing Direct with the Growers. 

The Catalogue, containing Cultural Directions and descriptive 
details of their immense Collections of Bulbs and Plants, and also 
particulars as to Free Delivery, will be sent Post Free on application to 
| their Becere Messrs. MERTENS and Co., 3, Cross Lane, London, 


| 
23 gs- | 
30 gs. 


34 RS 


” model 


West- End whnonaingl 7, WARDOUR ST., W 


F ry <, 6,7, & 8, St. James’s Pl 


ace, E.C. 


~The late Eart of Beaconsfieid, 
Sir Morell Mackenzie, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Miss Emily Faithful, 
The late Gen. W. T. Sherman, 


her persons of distinction ae testified 
to the remarkable efficacy 


HIMROD'S 
CURE ASTHMA 


Establi shed ee quarter ofa century. 
ed by the Me y throughout the world. 
at ithe = pss after bad effects. 
ed Testimonials free by post. 

















1 many o 


Prescr 


+ London. Also of 

- Sanger & Son, 

, Butler & Crispe, 

all Whe olesale Houses. 








RIUM PH (¥C1ts as 
MOTORS. 
The BEST Lieycle that British workmanship 
(@D produ Catalogue post free. 
Cycles from 10 guineas, or a 


guinea per month. 
Taicuen Creve Co., Lrp., Coventry; 
also 4-5, HolbornViaduct, London, z.c. 








FLORILINE 


FOR THE TEETH AND BREATH. 
Is the Best LIQUID DENTIFRICE in the World. 
Prevents the decay of the TEETH. 
Renders the Teeth PEARLY W HITE 
Is perfectly harmless, and 
Delicious to the Taste. 
Is getty composed of Honey and extracts from sweet 
erbs and plants. 
Of all Chemists and Perfumers throughout the world. 
2s. 6d. per bottle. 


FLORILINE TOOTH POWDER only, | 


Put up in glass jars, price 1s. 
Prepared _— by THe AnGLO-AmERICcAN Druc Co., 
, Farringdon Road, London, E.C. 


DIARRHGA. 





Ltd, 





| During the last half-century everyone travelling in hot 


| cli mes has made a point of carrying some 
Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne, 


so as to be in a position to immediately stop an attack of 


DIARRHGA, DYSENTERY, on CHOLERA. 


Hot weather in the Hritish Isles strikes suddenly, and 
everyone should take a little precaution. Don’t wait till 
you actually need the Chlorodyne ; you might be driven to 
sending a careless messenger for the medicine you require, 
who might accept a substitute. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 


CHLORODYNE. 


E.C » Or themselves direct. 








PETERS & SONS, 
CARRIAGE MANUFACTURERS 
By appointment 
To His ig Majesty ing Edward VII. and 
he Prince of Wales. 
53, rank STREET. GROSVENOR SQUARE, 


LONDON, W. 








IN TUBES, 


LLOYD?’ S 10.64. 8 38. exc. 
raz oxicinats RU XESIS 


FOR EASY SHAVING. 


WITHOUT THE USE OF SOAP, WATER, OR BRUSH. 
The Label of the ORIGINAL and 
GENUINE Euxesis is printed with 
Black Ink ONLY on a _ Yellow 
Ground, and bears this TRADE 
MARK— SONS 
R. HOVENDEN and SONS, Ltd., the Proprietors, 
bought the business, with the receipt, trade mark, and 
oodwill, from the Executrix of the late A. S. Loy d. 
he genuine is now manufactured ONT_Y at their Factory. 
From all Chemists, Hairdressers, &c. 
Wholesale only: R. HOVENDEN and SONS, Ltd., 
Berners Street, W., and City Road, E.C. 


,| ANT. ROOZEN & SON’s | 

















O+ ALL HAIRDRESSER>D. 





ABSOLUTE 
iB95 
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HOME OF TASTE.” 


b 


ei 


© on nh OAS 
+9 53 
i . PES 


HEWETSONS’ NEW GALLERIES 


i 143) aie sen 


& SHOW-ROOMS 


EQUIPPED WITH THE ELECT OF PRESENT-DAY 


FURNISHING & 
DECORATING 


CARPETS & LINOLEUMS, 
UPHOLSTERY & CURTAINS, 
PARQUET FLOORING, 
woovnD PANELLIN G, 
BEDSTEADS & BEDDING, 
MANTELPIECES & GRATES, 
FITTED FURNITURE, 
CARVED & FUMED OAK, 
18th CENTURY MAHOGANY. 


im WM W 


HEWETSONS’ 
NEW SPECIMEN ROOMS 


ENABLE CUSTOMERS TO CHOOSE 
WITH CERTITUDE OF SATISFACTION. 


Mm MW BW 


ENLARGED REVISED 
CATALOGUES FREE, 


CONTAINING ILLUSTRATIONS OF HEWETSONS’ LATEST 
PRODUCTIONS; TOGETHER WITH ESTIMATED SCHEMES 
FOR COMPLETELY FURNISHING AT STATED SUMS. 


ea 


< AD 


NEW PREMISES ON OLD SITE. 


209 OPPOSITE GOODGE STREET 212 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W., 




















THE SORROWS OF PARTING 


will be mitigated if your parting gift be a 


Fountain ( 
Pen 


Sold by all 
Stationers. 


a 
ch 
bd 

5°" 
s Writing will then 
become _a pleasure, 
and though distance 
separates friends, it will be 
effectively bridged by a‘SWAN.’ 


» 
aa 


* 


rm 
ee Made in Three Sizes at 


10/6, 16/6, 25/-, 


up to £20, postage free. 
Catalogue free on-application. 
MABIE, TODD & BARD, 
93, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


95a, Regent St., W., LONDON; 3, Exchange St., MANCHESTER; 
and Brentano’s, 37, Avenue de l’OperawPARIS. New York and Chicago. 

















Made of Pure Wool, and adaptations of | 
Silk and Wool, in all weights and 

varieties. The“ HENDAWICK” GZ 

Trade Mark is a guarantee that 

only selected materials are _@ ZY 

used. To be obtained Z 

from all high- 

class out- 





|e 





ZENBYS 
our, 
OUR RES, 


(MULLIGATAWNY, GRAVY, JULIENNE, ETC) 


LONDON. 








WH ‘A/// 
ANA 


WARES Vf 
Y Wf 











LAZENBY’S SOUPS 


In BOTTLES and TINS. 








E. LAZENBY & SON, Ltd., 18, Trinity St., LONDON, S.E. 

















A 
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- pchmaniémethianpetes —_ “ > - —- E ¢ 
D FE A - G. E. LEWIS’ sie virion” | 
" Paris, 1878; Sydney, AS AN EJECTOR 


1879 and 1880 ; 
P 6 | . Melbourne, 18fo and , Has 
And HEAD NOISES Relieved by Using 288:; and Calentta: : s SisiW taken 
WILSON’S 1883 ancl 1881. all as Honours 
“ | 4 5 =) S wherever 
COMMON-SENSE EAR-DRUMS., ompees per apes ’ shown. 
A New Scientific Invention, entirely different in f PL 4 . 
construction from all other devices. Assist the deaf ; 4 a 
when all other devices fail and where medical skill | ; : 
has tpg relief. They are soft, comfortable, and | ' — 
invisible ; have no wire or string attachment. J . \ \ ‘a 
Wriue for Pamphlet. Mention this Paper. | Se TH 3 G i) N . 
WILSON EAR-DRUM CO. ; COMPLEXION e ot *\\OF THE PERIODS 4 
Drum in Position. D. H. WILSON, 59, South Bridge, EDINBURGH. , a TREBLE GRIP : . 
. PuRE & HARMLESS. BY (Eee WITH PATENT Cs 


: | : secret” Hl! ONSHRINKABLE 
LTD., , \ 
any 15s. 
BOULTON & PAUL, £15 15 PURtHINDERWEAR 


Cross-bolt or my Treble-grip 
Action. 


Horticuttural NORWICH ; Z WOOL 
Builders, s The above is_the latest de- . ioe 

‘ MISS VANE FEATHERSTONE velopment of * The Gun of Various textures, for s weemers ont climate, for 
the Period,” fitted with the newest and best Patent Ejector, com- Men, Women, and Children. Refuse the many inferior 

| oO INT Ss Ee Fr V7 A TO rR I b> Ss bined with G. E. Lewis's dog ne : ¥ imitations now being offered. 

ner _ . » e We also make this Gun as a Non-Ejector, with treble-grip or cross- 
DESIGNED TO SUIT ANY SITUATION. says: <7 have already bolt action, at 12 Guineas and upwards, or with top-lever and SHRUNKEN GARMENTS 
_ double-bolt from 10 Guineas. REPLACED FREE. 


; Our Stock of Sporting Guns and Rifles, Ready for Delivery, is the pam Met fitter 
sampled the white for largest in England. Send for 200 page iustreted Catalogue of falas bee Pe mg pts ni tS aaa sere LSP oste 
e Stock, giving bend, weight, and full description of every gun. fe etailer (mentioning this paper) to— 

m arms and found it invite Sportsmen to come and inspect our Stock, Any Gun or Rifle — . i! pay 
y may be Tested at our Range betore Purchase. The Wolsey Underwear Co., Leicester, 
” . . : 
excellent. REPAIRS.—All kinds of Repairs by a Staff of the most Skilled 
Workmen in the Trade. Quotations Free. 
Secondhand Guns by other Makers taken in Exchange. 


To be obtained of all Hairdressers & Dealers. GUN AND RIFLE WORKS, 
Wrovesace or R.HOVENDEN & SONS E® Lonoon. G.E. LEWIS, :2 Se eee 
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“STRAND” HALF-CHRONOMETER, 


WITH DUST AND 
& DAMP-PROOF CAP. 
® tone mans 


wea. ESTABLISHED HALF A CENTURY. ‘T° 
Ste 2 - = Watchmakers to the Admiralty, 


sen sae wes Hoe wii oo 9, STRAND. a cy \ Follow the sishcty and you'll use 


CLOCKMAKERS, ‘ 
No. 75.—MELON AND CUCUMBER FRAME. Telephone No. 1939 Central. Hauthaway’s Peerless Gloss, be- 
— cause the majority now use 


WATCHES from £1 1s, to £900. Myo) | auTHaWay's 
SPECIAL NOTICE. hex SY 9 | PEERLESS CLOsS 


All our WATCHES, Clocks, and Jewellery . g onladies’and children’s bootsandshoes. 
can be purchased on ‘‘*THE TIMES” : = y 4 Been using it for over forty years. It’s 
System of MONTHLY PAYMENTS at £1 1s. the shoe polish with a history—a his- 

Catalogue Prices. it Seite ~ SILVER, tory rich in shoe polishing prestige. 
sd ; = © . 18-ct.GOLD, | Full Hunting Cases. | If it didn’t shine most brilliantly, if it 
GARDEN FRAMES IN GREAT VARIETY. Our Illustrated Catalogue or “‘ Guide to the FullorHalf | 6 6s. | wasn’t kind to the leather, it wouldn’t 
a ff} Purchase of a Watch,” Book “A,” 135 pages, £16 16s. Half Hunting Cases, be to-day the PEER OF ’EM ALL. 


No.77.—VIOLET FRAME, 6 ft RS . 
similar to No. 75, with Iwo Light 350 Illustrations, free by post. Crystal Glass, £6 Peeve Boot and shoe factors sell Hautha- 
es -” way’s Peerless Gloss. Besureyou 


—___-__-| ff Ditto CLOCKS ‘A’; Ditto JEWELLERY ‘A’ £13. 15s. - ; 
prey PAID Ms scion INS) OUR ALL ENGLISH “STRAND” WATCHES ARE THE BEST VALUE EVER PRODUCED. ascthenntpt Sina Basen AEA 
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£10 10s. 


GENT'S EIFFEL, m.. = a LADY'S EIFFEL. 
Silver, es 2. S F ‘ SH - rz £4 ia , Silver 
£10 10s. —— = " 7 NG eee me” OY 

















iss, STRAND. 





THE 1 | & "| came |. Me 2 
ORIGINAL ail) Lame ae é 


FIRM. Wea ial Winn las 
Established 











Cases made 
to 
Customers’ 
Fittings. 
Estimates 
and Designs 


Lady’s Case, in leather, lined with silk, convenient size, 16in., fully fitted with 
handsomely chased silver fittings, as shown. Price coinplete, Os. 





LADY’S 
EIFFEL. 





Large size, 
27 in. 


au ee OED ed ar F : yeoman GENT’S 
aot oe, - LS Lm 4 . the Silver | ‘ EIFFEL 
Fittings E =2a ; : ee) = 2S te Fittings : ; . 
Handsomely E : ——— ¥ Aas 64) Handsomely = : . 
Chased after = = — i: Z Ja Chased after i} Te ————— Silver, 
SIR JOSHUA — 4 SIR JOSHUA —— — > \ 
eee ene 374 ‘. 3 : ——— 
REYNOLDS’ <3) \ (2a 22 ' Se : REYNOLDS 
Celebrated PE kl | — : SS Celebrated 
Picture. Vu ib} ‘hh we »® > ip. "a Picture. 

















a \* 
Silver Fittings 
chased 
to any required 
design. 
Catalogues Free. 


° = One of Fisher's latest designs. A charming Case. Real \ 2S — c ; 
crocodile. Silver fittings throughout of the beautiful Cherub design. Eminently suitable for a wedding present. Gent's Case, 27 in., fitted silver mounts, ivory brushes, as shown. Price complete, £23, 
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